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A THIEF IN THE CAMP. ‘ 


By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 


One of the strangest incidents of a most event- | 
ful journey I took several years ago through | 
Guzerat, India, was the discovery we made one | 
morning that we had been travelling with a ver- 
itable Thugg in our party. H 





When we first set out on our journey through 
this beautiful country, I remember how vividly | 
I was carried back to my childish days, when | 
I devoured everything about India; when the 
picture-books, the histories, tales and legends 
were all eagerly read and re-read. But the real- 
ity was more strange than anything 1 had read 
or imagined, 

The stories that were related to us by our 
Hindoo maid, of that most diabolical of all the 
wicked associations, known by the name of 
Thuggs, were such as to fill the mind with hor- 
ror, 

The Thuggs—a set of assassins of Hindostan— 
are so called from their religious name L’ Huggna, 
deceivers. They follow their fearful practices 
not from any desire of plunder, or to gratify 
malicious propensities, but from what they hold | 
to be true religious devotion to the ‘‘Black god- 
dess Kati-inatta,’’ who is supposed to preside 
over murder, bloodshed and death, and to de- 
light in such crimes, Her worshippers, there- 
fore, bind themselves together to do her ser- 
vice, 











| 


| 








At one time they had spread themselves all | 
over Hindostan, and are still to be found, though | 
now nearly exterminated by the British govern- | 
ment, in some parts of Guzerat, Marwar and} come a sanitarium for the English officers and 
Cutch. The members of this most atrocious | soldiers stationed at Deesa and in other parts of 
association belong to all the different religious | Guzerat. 
castes and nationalities to be found in India.| We were obliged to spend nearly six weeks at 
This sect originated with the Mohammedan | a most enchanting spot about a mile and a half 
banditti, who were introduced into India about | from a very picturesque and romantic Marwar 
the tenth century, and were afterwards joined | village, calied Ballmere. The roads leading to 
by the savage and vicious of all classes. this lovely spot were ina fearful condition. In 

The dress assumed by the Thuggs is that of crossing the bridges, fording the streams, and 
merchants and pilgrims, and their instrument of | climbing the narrow mountain passes, we not 
destruction is a simple handkerchief. Their | unfrequently imperilled our lives. 
mode of proceeding is as follows: But nothing could exceed the care and devo- 

A number of young spies are sent out every | tion manifested for our safe transport by our 
morning to the market-places, or with goods for | handsome and stalwart guide, Rama. He had 
sale, to obtain information. These return in the | endeared himself to every one in our party, and 
afternoon with particulars relative to the route, | had never shown the white feather save in one 
habits, appearance, dress and wealth of their in- | instance when we had encountered a huge boa- 
tended victim. constrictor, * 

A number of the gang then start off, and; On our marches towards Ballmere, he would 
travel so as to be near each other. The entrap-| ride for miles ahead, explore the jungle, the 
per, by artful management, attracts the poor, | roads and hillsides, and return either to warn us 
unwary traveller whom they design to murder, | of approaching difficulties, or to lead us safely 
to some isolated spot. No prayers, no payments through new and untried paths. Many a time 
of money can save him. The Thugg holds him} has he dismounted from his horse, which seemed 
by the throat, another member of the gang pro- | a part of himself, and placed me or my sister on 
duces his handkerchief, and with a slip-knot it, to conduct us through some rough parts of 
and a dexterous movement, the poor wretch is | the country, waiting on us with the grace and 
stranged almost in the twinkling of an eye. | chivalry of an accomplished gentleman. 

Immediately after a murder, the Thuggs who, Great indeed was our delight to find ourselves 
have committed the deed repair to the temple of | encamped at length near this lovely Marwar 
the black goddess. Here the guroo, or priest, | village. Our tents were quite a little village in 
unites with them in prayers and the chanting of | themselves, Three of them were for our espec- 
triumphant songs, which service is concluded by | ial use. A large, double-poled and double- 
their partaking of the dark but consecrated | walled tent, formed at once a dining-room and 
drink of the goddess of death. The plunder is! a parlor; another served asa bedroom, and yet 
then divided by the priest and the head man.|another for our kitchen. Our servants had 
One-third goes to the widows and orphans of | small, single tents of their own. 
their sect, one-third is dedicated to the goddess| A number of tents were also required for the 
Kati, and one-third is the reward of the partners | guard that was furnished us from the British 
in the assassination. | military station at Deesa, to protect the treasure 

This is the horrible conception of religious} with which my step-father was instructed to 
heroism among the Thuggs, called in the Dek-| defray all the expenses of repairing and building 
kan, Phansigars, or Stranglers, roads. The treasure was carried in a tumbrel, 

Our journey through Guzerat was often re- | a sort of covered wagon for carrying pioneers’ 
tarded by the bad condition of the roads, owing | implements, military stores, or treasure. 
to which I saw a great deal of the country while| The moment we were fairly encamped at 
Passing through it. My step-father, who was 
an officer of engineers, had been appointed by ed us so far, presented himself before us to take 
the Department of Public Works at Bombay, | his leave. 

to survey and repair these roads, and also | 
to build one up to Mount Aboo, designed to be-'ing with him. My step-father, who felt sure 
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we would not find another guide so competent | 
and trustworthy, tried to induce him, by a | 
promise of higher payment, to conduct us at 
least as far as Mount Aboo, | 

It was in vain. Rama would not be induced | 
to stay; so we one and all bade him adieu, each | 
one making him some present and wishing him 
God-speed, and betook ourselves to the new life | 
that had opened upon us. 

Every morning, while my step-father was en- 
gaged surveying the roads and putting men to 
work on them, my sister and I made excursions 
into the country, climbed mountains, explored 
caves, gathered strange flowers, or chased still 
stranger butterflies. 

We found a great deal to interest and delight 
us in the village life of the people. Saturday 
was pay-day. Then all the men who worked on 
the roads collected with their wives and children 
round our tents. 
thousands of rupees, was drawn to the door of 
our temporary canvas parlor, and the laborers 
were paid. 

It so happened that the last Saturday but one 
of our stay in this charming spot, my step- 
father, having paid his workmen as usual, and 
being overcome with the fatigue and heat of the 
day, had retired to rest very early. His bed was 
asmall iron cot. It stood in our tent-parlor, and 
served as a sofa in the day. 

In the tent which served as our bed-chamber 
stood the precious tumbrel for greater safety, 
since to approach it one must pass through the 
front or parlor-tent. Close to the tumbrel were 
two little ‘“‘char-poys,” or four-legged, native 
cots, standing a little apart, on one of which 
slept my mother, and the other was occupied by 
my sister and me. 

A small, earthen lamp, so dim and feeble as 
only to make the darkness seem more gloomy, 
burned on the tumbrel. 

How late or how early it was I could not tell. 





Ballmere, Rama, who had so faithfully conduct- 


We were all distressed at the thought of part- ing between the inner and outer walls of our 


| 1 only know that I was awakened out of a deep 
, Sleep; by whom, or by what, I could not at once 
discover. I lay still and listened. Was it a 
noise, or was it only my imagination? 
But, as I laid there still and hushed, all my 
senses nerved to catch the faintest sound, I 
| heard a movement as if some person was creep- 


jand crept towards my mother’s cot. 


The precious tumbrel, full of | 


Suddenly the noise ceased. I lay perfectly 


| quiet, waiting for a repetition of the sound. 


For fully half an hour all was still as death. 
I was about dropping to sleep again when the 
noise was softly repeated. 

Then I sat up in my little cot to see if I could 
discover the cause of the sound. The lamp was 
still burning dimly on the tumbrel. 

I heard the regular breathing of my step- 
father in the tent adjoining, as if he were ina 
deep sleep. could not see anything,—I could 
only feel that somebody was moving softly on 
the other side of our partition, and that there 
was only a bit of canvas between us and some 


| fierce robber. 


I tried to get up and walk towards the cot on 


, which my mother was lying, but in my fear I 


found myself unable to rise. 
Just at that moment a faint shadow of what 
seemed an almost nude man wis cast, by the 


| light of the flickering lamp, on the opposite side 


of the tent wall. 

At one flash, my memory seemed to reproduce, 
with the intensest vividness, all the stories I had 
ever heard of the Thuggs and Phansigars. I 
knew they had been exterminated from all parts 
of India save Guzerat, and that Marwar was 
now their last stronghold. 

Shuddering in every nerve, and yet quickened 
by the nearness of the coming thief, with a 
desperate effort, I flung myself on the ground 
Lying 
there, I reached out my hand, and taking hers 
in mine, tried to waken her by shaking it. 

My mother, who was a very light sleeper, 
started up at once. Before she had time to 
speak, I drew her towards me, and pointed to 
the moving shadow on the wall. 

There we sat, not daring to speak or move, gaz- 
ing at the dark shadow that continued to ad- 
vance, step by step, towards our chamber door 
which was only closed by means of a painted 
bamboo screen hung before it. 

At length the screen was noiselessly removed, 
and there stood an almost nude, but tall and 
stalwart Marwaree, confronting us in the door- 
way. His long hair was coiled about his head. 
Around his loins he wore a short pair of drawers, 
to which, by means of a thick cord, was at- 
tached a knife. His body was smeared with 
some kind of grease, so as to enable him to slip 
away easily from an enemy's grasp. His large 
dark eyes shone upon us out of the gloom, and 
seemed even brighter than the feeble light shed 
by our little, flickering earthen lamp. 

There he stood, confronting that pale English 
woman, my mother, with a sort of demoniacal 
grin. Many minutes of such torture as I then 
endured, would have killed me, Iam sure. As 
it was, I do not now remember how long he 
stood there, or how I could have sat on the 
ground so still and quiet. 

Imagine my surprise to see my mother rise 
from her couch, walk straight across to the tum- 
brel and place herself before it, Then, as calm- 
ly as if no danger threatened her, she turned to 
the robber, and said, in pure Guzeratee,— 

‘What do you want? Are you an honorable 
man that you thus intrude by night into a wom- 
an’s sleeping apartment?” 

Her voice seemed almost superhuman. As it 
burst upon my agonized senses, I expected every 
moment to see the thief spring upon her and 
strangle her to death. To my surprise, I heard 
a familiar voice reply,— 

“Woman, it is against the laws of my religion 
to take your life, or the lives of your daugh- 
ters. Stand apart. It is the treasure that I 
want. That money is not yours. It belongs 
to the ‘Ingrage’—English government,—that has 
robbed us of our wealth, our country, and killed 
and destroyed my people.” 

“The money which you have come for,” re- 
plied my mother, “‘is entrusted to my husband’s 
care. He must account to his master for every 
penny of it. Few would believe that he was 





tent-bedroom. 





‘robbed of it, and dishonor would cling to his 
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name. No, I ama woman, it is true, but still I 
tell you you cannot lay your hands on this treas- 
ure without breaking the laws of your religion, 
by doing violence to a poor, feeble woman,”’ 

“Woman,’’ was the reply, “stand aside. I 
want the money, and I will have it.’’ 

Hie made a movement towards the tumbrel. 
My mother flung herself down on the ground, 
und repeated what she afterwards assured me 
was a part of the vows uttered by a Thugg when 
initiated into the mysteries of his creed, and 
which is as follows: 

“In the name of the great and pure God, I 


vow to hurt no woman or female child, of any | 


race, caste, or religion, but to protect them, even 
at the peril of my own life.” 

“This is what you have vowed,” said the 
brave lady, ‘‘and unless you trample over a 
woman’s body, you shall not have this treasure.” 

Expecting to see her killed, I buried my face 
in my hands. But no sooner had I done so, 
than a strange cry,—a deep yell, as of some wild 
beast, burst from the robber. 

I looked up, and saw that my step-father had 

pinioned the man from behind, and in a mo- 
ment our tent was filled with the soldiers on 
guard. The robber was bound and carried off, 
my step-father accompanying the guards to the 
village prison. 
Early on the next Monday morning, after a 
hurried breakfast, we all went off to the village 
court-house, where the thief was to be tried. 
We passed through the bazaars and chief 
streets of the village of Ballmere. Everybody 
we met seemed to be ina state of the utmost 
excitement; the news that a real Thugg had 
been captured while attempting to rob the Eng- 
lish Saihib’s gentleman’s camp, seemed to be 
known by every one, 

The court-house, which adjoined the village 
prison, was a long, low hall built of stone. 





hung massive festoons of cobwebs, which evi- 
dently had not been touched, much less swept 
away, for at least halfa century. This hall was 
situated in a great court-yard, which was en- 
closed by a low wall. 

The multitudes disposed themselves, quietly 
enough, around the court-yard and on the wall, 
Some peered over their neighbors shoulders, 
and some even hung on to the pillars to geta 
sight of the Thugg. 

I noticed that the aged women and those who 
carried childven were seated, and that the boys, 
girls, and men, both old and young, either stood 
up or seated themselves on the wall, 

We had a matting spread for us, and took 
our places near the judge, who was an exceed- 
ingly handsome and venerable-looking Rajpoot 
of the purest type, dressed in pure white flowing 
robes, his white beard falling over his breast, a 
white turban on his head, beneath which his 
kindly eyes looked so tender and sympathetic 
that it seemed impossible he could have the 
moral courage to condemn any one to death, 

At the hour appointed, a small door at the ex- 
treme end of the hall opened, and the prisoner 
was led in by two tall Rajpoot soldiers in full 
armor, with and shield, and bows and 
arrows, 


sword 
The Thugg was dressed in prison clothes, 
which is nothing more than the ordinary Mar- 
waree dress,—a pair of trousers, a long white 
eoat, a blue handkerchief bound round the 
waist, and a scanty white turban, 

The moment our eyes fell upon the Thugg, 
we started with astonishment. But there was 
no mistaking the man! It was Rama, our faith- 
ful, stalwart guide and he who had 
braved so many hardships for us, and had thus 
jar conducted us so safely to our destination. 


escort; 


Our astonishment seemed in no way to ruffle 
Rama. He was perfectly calm, and looked at 
us with the careless indifference so characteris- 
tic of the Asiatic. 

The judge opened the trial by taking the tes- 
timony of my father and mother, and then of 
the guards who aided in capturing the thief, and 
finally of the jailers who had caused him to be 
washed and clothed, This done, he turned to 
the prisoner and asked him if he was by birth 
Rajpoot,* Thakoor, Bhil, Coolie, or Thugg. 


Upon this, the strange man turned, with a| 


grim smile on his face, to the judge, and placing 
himself so as not to meet our eyes, said,— 
“Lam no Rajpoot, Thakoor, Bhil, or Coolie, 
—lIam a Thuggee. I was born a Thugg.” 
On hearing this speech, «a shudder ran through 


the crowd; every ear was strained to hear the 


faintest sound; every eye was fixed upon the 
one who thus declared himself a murderer, by 
birth and by religion, 

“Lam,’’ continued the Thugg, “bound by my 
wn these are the different races who inhabit Guzerat. 
Those who live in Marwar, are often called \ 
from the name of the country. 


arwarees, 


The | 
roof was supported by stone pillars, and from it | 





| laws to rob, to plunder, and to kill. Iam pre- 
| pared to meet the death that awaits me. I per- 
| formed faithfully the promise I made to this 
English family to conduct them safely to Buall- 
|mere. Having done my duty to them, I was 
going to my home, when I encountered a guroo 
of my faith, who reminded me of my vows to 
| my god, whereupon [| returned to fulfil them. I 
| have failed. It is now your duty to obey the 
laws of your god and your country.” 

The judge then asked him how many of his 

sect were located in the Marwar provinces, and 
| where they held their headquarters. 
The Thugg became suddenly silent. No 
| threats, no promises, not even the offer of life 
and liberty could induce him to say another 
word, 

At length the judge sentenced him to death. 
The Thugg smiled grimly once more, bowed his 
head and said, ‘‘Shabash,— well done.’’ He 
was then removed at once. 

My mother and I wept bitterly, and so did 
| the tendes-hearted Marwaree women, when we 
{heard the sentence of death pronounced upon 
|the Thugg, Rama. The crowd, however, ap- 
| plauded the judge in cheers. 

After the crowd had dispersed, the judge and 
my mother had a long and earnest conversation. 
She tried in vain to urge him to commute the 
sentence of death to that of imprisonment for 
life. But as it was against the laws of the 
country, and against the laws ot the British 
government also, the Thugg was conveyed to 
| Boroda, the capital of Guzerat, and there exe- 
cuted. 

We returned to our camp, and for many a 
long day after were sad, fearful, and yet pitiful 
for those poor wretches, shut out of heaven’s 
sight, here and hereafter, by a religion and a 
practice the most fearful which the heart of man 
has ever conceived. 
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For the Companion. 
MY SCHOOLMATE AND I. 
By Garry Moss. 


Lina Stockton was my schoolmate—age, fif- 
teen. I was a year younger. Something in 
Lina—perhaps her drollery, her love of pleasure, 
or her flattering tongue—made me her friend. 

By degrees I learned that she was not a good 
girl; that many of the other scholars avoided 
her; and yet she had gained a subtle influence 
over me that I could not resist. Perhaps I did 
not try to resist it. She brought me books to 
read, helped me through my lessons, made pic- 
tures and patterns for me, and was always tell- 
ing me how pretty I was,—how much certain 
things became me, till I was as vain as a young 
| peacock, 

I often found occasion to defend my favorite. 

“Miss Green seems to have a spite towards 
Lina,”’ I said one day, as we went out to recess, 
leaving the dejected girl sitting indoors, con- 
demned to solitary confinement on one of the 
pleasantest days of the year. 

**Miss Green is very impartial. Depend upon 
it, Lina has been doing something wrong,’ was 
the reply. 

“I’m sure Lina brought her a bouquet yester- 
day, and a beautiful apple to-day,’’ was my in- 
dignant rejoinder. 

“I wonder if she stole the apple,’’ laughed the 
other. [ turned indignantly away. 

Our intimacy continued, One day she asked, 
‘Did you ever go to the theatre?”’ 

“No, never. My father has very strong ob- 
jections to the play-house,”’ I said. 

“How silly of him! Now my brother Tom has 
two tickets, and he said I might invite one of 
my schoolmates. I want you to go. You can 
manage some way to go with us, I’m sure.” 

“It’s impossible. But I wish I could go,”’ was 
my reluctant answer; for she had painted the 
forbidden amusement in the brightest colors. 
| “It’s of no use. My parents are so strict, I'm 
| sure mother would be just as unwilling as my 
| father to let me go.” 








“But can’t we contrive it some way? 
let’s talk it over. Where do you sleep?” 
“In a little room over the kitchen.” 

“By yourself?” 

“QO yes! The room is mine, 
it expressly for me.”’ 

*‘And is there any other way of getting out of 
it except by the stairs?” 

“Certainly; there is the shed right under the 
| window. It’s only a step to that, and the stairs 
| of the shed lead into the back yard.” 
| “I’m sure I don’t see but what you are pro- 
| 


Come, 


Papa furnished 


vided with all the conveniences necessary. Make 
some excuse; go to your room early, and then 
get out of the window over the shed into the 
yard. Tom and I will be waiting.” 


| But what excuse could I make that would | howling. 
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not be wrong?’’ I asked, forgetting that the act 
itself was deceptive. 

“Why, you might have a sick headache, or 
some other trifling trouble. Wouldn’t your 
mother believe you?” 

“Yes, of course. She never had reason for 
doing otherwise,” I said, bluntly. 

‘Nonsense! The truth isn’t to be told at all 
times. I particularly want you to go to-night. 
The play is splendid, and as you’ve never seen 
one, you can’t at all imagine what it is,"’ 

“But if Isay I’m sick, mamma may come up 
stairs before she goes to bed and find me gone. 
It’s Thursday night, though, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“She and papa always go to the church socia- 
ble, and stay till late. I shouldn’t wonder if I 
could get off.’’ 

“Of course you can. Make up your mind to 
do it, and there’ll be no trouble. We'll expect 
you then. You’ve never seen my brother Tom. 
I hope you'll like him.” 

We separated,—I with many misgivings, but 
still determined to enjoy the forbidden amuse- 
ment, 

“You can have Jenny to stay with you this 
evening,’’ said my mother, as she came in after 
tea, in her best cap and gown; for sociables in 
those days were grand affairs. Jenny was my 
next door neighbor. 

“T think I'd ratherstudy my lessons, mamma,”’ 
I said, with 2 blush, for I was not yet an adept 
in the art of deception. ‘They are particularly 
hard for to-morrow.” 

“Very well. Call Sarah up stairs if you get 
lonesome, and remember to keep the front door 
locked.”’ 

“T think [Pll not study very long, but go to 
bed early,’”’ I said, with an assumption of cheer- 
fulness. “I’ve got to work hard to-morrow, 
getting ready for the examination.” 

“T thought that was not till September.’ 

“The yearly examination comes off then,”’ I 
replied; ‘‘but we have several before that time,— 
private ones.”’ 

Mamma seemed satisfied, but my ears tingled. 

At half-past seven I went down stairs to tell 
Sarah that I was going to bed:—lie number two. 
She hardly noticed me, for she generally sat 
dozing by the fire. I left orders for her to let 
my father and mother in when they came home. 
I dressed, left. my room softly by the window, 
and stole like a thief across the shed and down 
the steps. 

Lina and her brother were waiting for me, and 
I never shall forget with what sinking of heart I 
was presented to him; for the expression of his 
face, though he smiled, told me exactly what he 
thought of my clandestine proceeding. 

Perhaps, ina measure, I enjoyed the evening. 
Resolutely putting aside all unwelcome thoughts, 
I gave myself up to the pleasure of the hour. 
All was so new, so grand, so wonderful, that I 
was hardly conscious of my surroundings; and 
when at last the curtain went down, I arose ina 
perfect fever of bewilderment. 

But if I had lulled conscience to sleep during 
those few hours, it awoke with redoubled per- 
sistence during my walk home. It was quite 
dark—only now and then a rift in the clouds 
showed a slender moon. 

At the head of the street down which my 
course lay to reach the back alley, I parted 
with Lina and her brother. They offered to go 
home with me, but I declined, asking them only 
to stand there till I reached the alley where the 
gate led into a back yard, which in those times 
was but rarely fastened. 

Having reached the alley my fears vanished, 
and as I looked back I saw that they were gone. 
I ran down the narrow alley-way, opened the 
gate, and there stopped. 

A horrible, crouching object was at the foot 
of the steps. There was an ominous growl. With 
a quick shudder and sinking of the heart I gave 
a bound backward, and the gate shut upon the 
shadowy terror. 

The clock struck twelve. It grew darker, and 
here was I within a few steps of home quite as 
effectually shut out as if all the windows were 
barred. 

What should I do? There was no place to go. 
The dog, probably as anxious to get out as I was 
to get in, set up an ominous howl. To me the 
sound was terrific, as I stood there frightened 
and shivering. 

My sin appalled me now; my deception, my 
lying,—and it almost seemed to me that I 
could see the face of the Almighty frowning 
upon me out of the darkness. I crept close to 
the fence, sobbing and moaning, and praying 
forhelp. Every noise frightened me, so that my 
heart beat almost to suffocation. The wind rose 





and moaned about me; the black posts took hor- 
rible shapes: and the dog kept up an unearthly 
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At length I heard a window open; then my 
father’s voice,— : 
“Be gone, you brute!”’ 

I could endure the terror no longer. “Father,” 
I cried, ‘‘father, I am here—by the back gate! 
Oh, come down and take me in! I'm afraid of 
the dog!” 

There was a silence. It seemed to me it was 
an hour before I heard another movement. Then 
[ heard steps on the stairs. The gate flew open, 
the dog bounded past, and I remembered noth- 
ing more till I saw my father bending over me, 
and knew I was in my own room. 

‘Anne, what does this mean?” he asked, as] 
looked up, cold with terror. “Tell me, for mer- 
cy’s sake, how you came to be in that place at 
midnight, when we left you safe at home?” 
“I—I went over to Lina’s,—and—they had 
company,” I faltered. “I did not know how 
late it was, and when I learned, I was afraid to 
come the other way. I thought I might perhaps 
get in the window.” 

This was lie number three. No wonder the 
tears were running down my cheeks. 

*‘But why didn’t you tell us you were going, 
child? I could have come after you.” 

“Because,”* faltered I, with lie number four, 
“T didn’t think of going when you left,” 

My father didn’t seem to know what to say or 
do, but it was evident that he believed me. He 
said heshould not say anything about it to mam- 
ma, because she was not well, and for a time! 
was relieved. The worst part of my punishment 
was to come, however. 

A friend of my father’s, calling on business, 
was induced to stay to dinner one day. [had 
partially recovered my spirits, and am sorry to 
say was as much infatuated with Lina as ever. 
Our guest was a quiet gentleman, but during a 
pause in the conversation, with the object, no 
doubt, of making himself agreeable, he looked 
over to me with a smile, and said,— 

“You seemed very much pleased with the play 
the other evening, Miss Anne.”’ 

The blood rushed like molten fire to my cheeks 
and head. What could I say or do? 
“The play!’’ exclaimed mamma, 
you are much mistaken! 
play in her life.” 

“You took some one else for me,” I said, wish- 
ing that the floor would open and let me down 


“Oh, sir, 
Anne never went toa 


through. I uttered this fifth falsehood with 
trembling lips and a faltering tongue. 

“Indeed! I thought it must be you. You 
came in with Miss Lina Stockton and her 


brother.” 

“You are mistaken, sir, it was not me,”’ I said, 
with a trembling voice. But just then I met my 
father’s eyes. It was allover. The sixth or the 
seventh lie could not save me now. 

That glance penetrated like a dagger. | felt 
myself turning white and red. The objects in 
the room seemed slipping from me. Hot, bitter 
tears rushed to my eyes. There were voices 
in my ears, and then everything grew dark. 

“T think she will get along now,”’ said a low, 
quiet voice; and I tried to move, to look round 
me, but I was too weak, almost, to open my 
eyes. 

For days and days I lay there, hearing the 
sounds that were familiar to me, but heeding 
them not. It was a long time after the fever 
had gone before I could recall the past, and then 
Ihad been so near death that they would not 
let me speak of it. 

That play, the cold, dark night, the howling 
dog, my shivering, horrible fright, these had 
been the burden of my incoherent ravings dur- 
ing the terrible delirium of the fever. I had suf- 
fured all that nature could bear and live. 

It was never mentioned afterwards. Nor did 
I ever go back to school, or meet Lina Stockton 
again. 


THE JINRIKISHA. 

Japan is indebted to an American for its pop- 
ular “cab,” the jinrikisha. Formerly there were 
good roads, but no wheeled vehicles, except 
few which moved at a snail’s pace. The trav- 





on horseback. 

A sharp-eyed American invented, in 1509 or 
1870, the jinrikisha, or man-power carriage. It 
is, as its name implies, a vehicle drawn by hu- 
man arms, and very good speed does it make. 
It is like a two-wheeled chaise, newly hatched 
and just from the shell, or a baby cart of more 
than- ordinary proportions. Ordinarily it 1 
drawn by one man, but if the roads are rough 
or bad and the way long, two and sometimes 
three men are taken. 

The carriage is built for one person only, but 
two individuals, if small and compressible, May 
be crowded into it. The coolies that draw it are 


generally powerful fellows, and secm to enjoy 





their occupation. They have astonishing endu 


eller could walk, or be carried by men, or ride - 
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ance, and are capable of speed that would wear 
out a horse. 

These carriages are found here by the hun- 
dreds, yes, by thousands, and are quite as nu- 
merous in the cities as cabs in London or Paris. 
The first used here was made in America, and 
cost from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
dollars delivered here. 

The Japanese make them now for much less; 
a good one can be bought for thirty dollars, 
while forty or fifty dollars will secure something 
grand. Many individuals and business houses 
puy their carriages, and then hire coolies at six 
dollars per month to draw them, the coolies 
poarding themselves. For eight dollars per 
month you can have at your call, from morning 
till midnight, a coolie with his own vehicle, or 
one that he hires and is responsible for.—Cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Times. | 








For the Companion. 


WHAT THEY DID 
By Alma. | 


“Them’s nice looking grapes,’’ said John Lake, 
ahealthy, hearty-looking blacksmith, as he sat 
down to dinner one day; “didn’t come off our 
vines, I know.” 

“No indeed; we haven’t any such grapes as 
them, father,” his wife responded. ‘‘Now I 
reckon you couldn’t guess who sent them?” 

“Well, none of the folks round here,” said the 
blacksmith, as a great, juicy bunch was laid upon 
his plate. ‘‘Them’s reg’lar Hamburgs, and the 
best I ever eat. Who did, Bessy?” 

“Farmer Ellis, out to Norristown.”’ 

The woman smiled to herself; the blacksmith 
drew back a little. 

“Well, now, I don’t know as I could a tetched 
them grapes ef ’'daknowed that. But then it’s 
avery kind thought of Ellis, after so long.” 

“Indeed it is,” said his wife. ‘He is deter- 
mined to make friends, and why not? The old 
grudge aint so powerful as to drive you into the 
kingdom hating of each other.”’ 

“Well, it oughtn’t’r be,” was the slow re- 
sponse. “‘I guess we'll have to give it up. I 
hope you thanked him properly?” 

“He didn’t come, but sent it by his hired man, 
so I couldn’t thank him by word of mouth. 
Bessy there, though,’’? she added, nodding 
towards her eldest daughter, “she writ a nice 
little note in your name.” 

The blacksmith puckered up his mouth a little, 
then his face cleared. 

“That's all right,” he said, a moment after. 
“Talways liked Josh till we got in that school 
scrape—and all about the spelling of a word. 
He's the only man I ever felt hard agin; but I 
guess we’ll let bygones be bygones.” 

“And see what a large basketful,’”’ said his 
wife, uncovering it. 

“I[sh'd say so. Well, there aint a mean bone 
in Ellis’ body. But we couldn’t eat them ina 
week; s’poze we do up a small basket for the 
minister?”’ 

In due course of time the minister was pre- 
sented with a basket of the rich, fipe fruit. 

“Just what Andy has been longing for!”’ said 
his wife, as she uncovered them; and two lus- 
cious bunches were carried up stairs to the pa- 
tient, invalid boy, whose face at sight of them 
grew radiant. 

“Now you’ll have a nice time,” said his moth- 
er,as he lay watching the sun-spotted globes, 
now and then tasting the cool juice. “That 
good Mr. Lake has sent you enough to last sev- 
eral days.”’ 

“Then won’t you send a few to old Betty? I 
don’t think she has had a grape this season.” 

“Oyes! Iam glad you thought of it. We 
will put up a nice package for the poor, bed- 
ridden ‘creature, and Harry shall take it to her 
from you.” 

“You ought to have seen her eyes sparkle!’ 
exelaimed Harry, on his return. ‘She said she 
hadu’t seen such grapes since she was a little 
gitl and they grew in her father’s yard. She 
Was just as pleased as a child.” 

So pleased that she could not eat them all by 
herself, but called in an old crony not far from 
eighty to enjoy them with her. 

“Now did you ever see such thoughtful folks 
as they are at our minister’s?”’ she queried, her 
poor old head shaking. ‘Just see what a pile 
of them!” 

“And so sweet and nice,” mumbled the other. 

Tused to have a vine,’’—and she went off into 
*vivid description of the home of her youth, 
‘er first housekeeping and family cares. 

". declare, ’'d ’most forgot little Nabby!"’ 
exclaimed old Betty. “I don’t want more’n 


half f these, and I don’t s’pose she ever sees 
fruit;” so somebody was dispatched to the tum- 
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old, very clean and very poor room, lay the 
crippled girl. 

It had been a very dispiriting day, for Nabby 
had suffered with sick headache, and the man 
next door, delirious with liquor, had been sing- 
ing and swearing ever since morning; and the 
organ-grinder had driven her almost crazy with 
his monotonous drone, and the cats and the 
dogs, and everything endowed with the power 
to torment, had been unusually disagreeable. 
Nobody had come to say a sweet word to her 
the whole long, silent, dreary day. 

Now, when a frowsy-headed girl came in from 
the opposite house, and placed upon the coarse 
sheet, so white, three, four, five bunches of 
luscious grapes, the surprise and pleasure were 
so great that the tears started to her eyes, and 
the long-drawn exclamation gave evidence of 
the intense delight with which she received 
them. 

Somebody had thought of her. She had never 
seen old Betty, but her grateful heart went out 
to her with quick little throbs. 

“Oh, it does seem as if I never tasted anything 
so good!”’ she said, gratefully. ‘‘Now if Billy 


; could only have a bunch!” 


Billy was on the upper floor, lying with both 
feet off, from an accident that had happened re- 
cently. Billy, like her, had to lie all day by 
himself, thinking all kinds of thoughts, and 
wishing all kinds of wishes, while the pain held 
him captive, for it was only at night his widowed 
mother was with him, being obliged to wash all 


cine. 
When the door opened in the dark chamber, 


pointment, but the girl held up the grapes, 
sparkling as if the dew was still on them, and 


kept him happy till his mother came home. 


in vain. 
—_ —_ —__ +o -——_—_—_ —— 


For the Companion. 
FRANK BARTLETT’S ESCAPE. 
Eleven years ago this winter of 1876-77, a strange 


employed by the writer’s grandfather. 


affair. 


section. 


a heavy growth of spruce timber. 


it into the lake below. The job was a difficu!t one 


the logs must go to the water. 
brow of the “stoss” to the bottom. 


so,—was adopted. 


height, for posts. 


hawser, a little rising nine hundred feet in length. 


stones and stumps. 


sled returned from the lake, and it was hauled up. 
That was the method of “warpitig down ;” 


scent, suspended by the hawser almost in mid air. 


Frank Bartlett, worked the whim and let down th 


one of the teams, which, up to this time, had bee 
driven by a teamster named Cephas Calvert. 


lently passionate and profane. 


ill-humor on dumb animals, 





bie-down heuxe on the corner, wliere in a very 


day, in order to earn enough for food and medi- 


which was not so bright and neat as little Nab- 
by’s, poor Billy thought it was his mother, and 
he was quite prepared to cry with the disap- 


then she put one in Billy’s mouth, and then she 
laughed, and left him to enjoy the rest, which 


If you have not seen the moral in this, my lit- 
tle story, then all I can say is, I have written it 


accident, attended by peculiar circumstances, oc- 
curred in Maine, among a gang of lumbermen 
It was 
“the winter we got spruce off of the Black Stoss’’— 
for thus we commonly began any reference to the 


The Black Stoss is a noticeable mountain in that 
It has on the south, fronting the lake,a 
steep stoss side, near seven hundred feet high. Its 
long summit ridges were at that time covered with 


Early that winter a gang of twenty-two men and 
nine teams worked at cutting the timber and getting 


owing to the steepness of the stoss side, down which 


It was, at first, the intention to build a “slip,” or 
“shoot,”? down which the logs could be slid from the 
But there were 
so many difficulties in building a “shoot” in that 
place that a better plan—at least, it then seemed 


Close to the brow of the descent were two large 
trees, standing about ten feet apart. These were 
cut off so as to leave stumps, about six feet in 
In these two posts was set a 
“roll,” or large “‘whim,”’ some four feetin diameter, 
connected by strong, cogged wheels with a crank. 
On the whim there was wourd a four-inch warp, or 


From this windlass a straight roadway, twenty 
feet in width, was cut down the side to the bottom. 
It was made thoroughly smooth and free from all 


As fast as a load of logs—generally about half a 
thousand feet—was drawn along the mountain to 
the top of the “stoss,”’ the oxen were taken off the 
sled and the warp bent to rings in the hind end. 
The man at the crank would slowly let the load 
down the incline tothe foot, where another ox-team 
was ready to draw it to the lake, about a mile off. 
The warp was cast off and attached to an empty 


and it 
was an odd sight to see the sleds, with their heavy 
loads of logs, go steadily down the long, steep de- 


During the first month a lad of seventeen, named 


loads; for the crank was so geared that one man 
could pay out the warp. About the firstof January, 
Frank was taken from the windlass and set to drive 


This Calvert was a coarse, low-browed fcllow, vio- 
It was known from 
the first that he abused his team, for his was one of 
those brutish natures which loved to vent its chronic 





cattle to be unreasonably driven or whipped, if he 
knew it. 

One day about the last of December, Calvert, 
having some trouble with his oxen, beat them bru- 
tally with a handspike in the presence of young 
Bartlett and several others of the gang. He was 
reported; but not by Frank Bartlett, as he thought. 

The matter was inquired into, and being found 
worse even than represented, Calvert’s team was 
taken from him, and he was sent to tend the wind- 
lass. Frank was set to drive the team, a much easier 
job than turning the whim. 

Ceeph Calvert, true to his nature, was very angry; 
he swore outrageously and threatened revenge, 
though no one was to blame but himself. He openly 
accused Frank, a good-humored boy, of “telling on 
him to get his job,” and used such vile language as, 
if it had been reported, would have insured his 
discharge. But the men, not believing that Ceeph 
would carry out his threats, took no notice of his 
vengeful words. Such rough fellows are always 
threatening to do things they never really mean 
to do. 

Three weeks or more passed away, and the affair 
seemed to have blown over. Ceeph managed the 
windlass well enough, and Frank came up and went 
down the stoss with his load every half-day. 

The teamsters were ordered not to ride down the | 
stoss on the load, but to swing down by a foot-path | 
in the snow, a little to one side of the slip-way. | 
This was to keep the men out of danger in case of 
any breakage, either of the gear or the warp. ' 

But after the contrivance had been found to work | 
well and safely, the order was practically disobeyed 
by most of the men. It was far easier to ride down 
on the load than to go by the foot-path. To tell the 
truth, we all liked the ride. | 

I remember thinking it was great fun; it was so 
much like a ride down, or rather up, Mt. Washing- 
ton by the mountain railway, only it was a much 
smoother and steeper ride. 

Frank Bartlett, however, always took the path. 
It is probable that he was a little afraid of Ceeph, 
and did not like to put himself in the man’s power. 

Calvert gloated over this, and almost every day 
would say,— 

“Why doant ye ride, Frankamus?” 

Frank would laugh and say, “Oh, I don’t want to 
break orders !”’ 

“You doant dare to!’’ Ceeph would retort. 

Generally Frank paid no further attention to the 
sarcasm except to laugh at it. Such talk from 
Ceeph was a part of his ordinary conversation. 

On the morning of the accident the following con- 
versation took place between them, as nearly as 
Frank could recall it. 

When Frank drove up to the “brow” with his 
> | load and was taking off the oxen, Ceeph said,— 

“Look a-here, you Frankamus, it’s about time 
you'd come back to yer place at the windlass here!” 

Frank replied, “Any time when the old gentle- 
man (meaning my grandfather) gives me the word.” 

“Oh, you’re a mighty chap on words and orders!’ 
sneered Ceeph. 

Frank laughed. 

“You needn’t langh, you little skunk!’ Ceeph 
snarled out, hitching the warp-hook to the sled; 
“you know and I know you told on me and stole my 
job. That’s the reason you mind orders so nice. 
That’s why ye doant dare to ride down this slip.” 

I suppose Frank had borne this kind of talk about 
,| a8 long as he could, and so he replied,— 

“Ceeph, you’re making a fool of yourself. There’s 
no reason in the world why I ought to fear you a 
straw!” 

He was starting the sled off the brow with a hand- 
spike, and as it started, he sprang on the load and 
sat beside the binding-chains, on the top log. 

Ceeph, so Frank says, made no reply. For the 
first hundred feet the sled glided down no faster 
than usual,and he could hear the steady click of 
the wheels. 

Then it suddenly quickened, and he heard the 
gear cogs buzz. In an instant the sled, with its 
huge load, was plunging down like an avalanche! 

Instinctively Frank glanced back up the slip, and 
saw Ceeph looking down at him from the verge of 
the brow. 

The sled, unrestrained by the warp, went down 
like ashot. The incline was about a quarter of a 
mnile long, and so steep that a man, unaided, could 
not climb up its side, 

Frank says he gave himself up for lost. It was all 
done so quickly and the velocity of his fall was so 
rapid, that he could not even rise up to jump off. 

About two hundred feet above the landing at the 
“foot,” the sled, deviating from the smooth track, 
struck its nigh runner against a projecting rock ! 

The binding-chains snapped—the logs flew end 
over end in the air, and Frank with them. 

Had he fallen to the foot of the slip, he would 
have been killed instantly, even if the ponderous 
logs had missed him. 

But a kind Providence so ordered it that he fell 
into the yielding top of a fir tree. 
downward flight, and, catching him in its thick, 
e | swaying boughs, bent gently over and dropped him 
ten or fifteen feet into the soft snow—unhurt. 

It was a wonderful escape, as every one says who 
has visited the place. 

n A team and empty sled had a few minutes before 
arrived at the foot of the slip. The teamstcr, named 
Gage, had just time to flee, but one of the falling 


| 





Some of the logs leaped not less than a hundred 
feet from the landing at the foot. 





The noise was heard by the choppers half a mile 
My grandfather was a mar who would never allow | back in the woods. Guessing what the matter was, , disappeared. 


It arrested his 


logs killed the off ox and stove the sled to fragments. | 
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they ran to the top of the stoss. Frank and Gage 
had already climbed up by the path. 

On gaining the brow, they saw Ceeph lying in the 
snow some thirty-five or forty feet from the windlass, 
dead. His body was shockingly crushed. 

A few feet from him lay the great whim. It had 
been wrenched from its strong posts and thrown out 
like a shuttle. This heavy cylinder, as it flew from 
its bearings, had struck Calvert and killed him. 

We thought, as we saw the wreck and the dead, 
thatin a fitof ungoverned passion at Frank’s cool- 
ness in going down on the load, Calvert had let the 
warp run, intending to killhim. If so,a terrible 
retribution, launched by his own hand, overtook him 
in the very act of seeking his revenge. 

Since then, however, I have doubted this horrible 
view of the case; for it may have been that Ceeph, 
intending only to frighten Frank, had let the load 
slide rapidly for a few yards, designing to “slow” it 
up again, but lost control of it. 

Yet, as in many of the tragedies of life, the exact 
truth will never be known, 


—_————_~o——__ - 


HUNTING A LEOPARD. 


Sportsmen in India enjoy hunting the leopard, as 
he affords capital sport. His lair isin places where 
rocks and thickets oblige the hunter to dispense 
with the elephant, and seek his game on foot. De- 
scribing his encounters with leopards in India, an 
English sportsman gives the following among other 
adventures: 

Riding near the village of Paubul, one morning, 
the villagers sent to ask me to killa tiger that had 
killed a donkey an hour ago. On inspecting the 
remains, it struck me that after so large a breakfast 
the beast could not have travelled far, 

Selecting some active young men, I placed them, 
two and two, up the hill-side, with orders not to pass 


| a thicket without looking in. 


We had not gone a hundred yards before a signal 
| was given. On getting up about half-way, aman 
| pointed to rather an open thicket close before us. I 

saw black spots and a moving skin, but as to what 
part of the body it was, I could not tell. 

On receiving my bullet, the animal rushed out 
with two great grunts, finding a refuge in a neigh- 

boring milk-bush, As usual, we could not see him, 
| though we could walk all round his lair. 

While I was doing this, a villager was hard at 
work, cutting away bits of boughs. Through this 
vista he pointed. Sure enough, there were black 
hairy spots not two yards from us, visible amidst 
the thick tangle. I dropped another bullet into my 
gun and fired, without an idea of the part of body. 
A screaming roar, arush down hill, made me run 
round the corner of the bush just in time to seea 
white-haired old man on a rock pull off his turban 
and throw it at something below him. 

At the foot of the hill, men were running in all 
directions. The beast had tried to catch a man, but 
fell overdead. It was a short-legged, thick-set lady 
panther, old, with a very light-colored skin. 

Iasked the old man how he could venture to at- 
tract the attention of a wounded tiger. The hand 
salaamed like that of a courtier, while he said, 
“There could be no danger while the Sahib was so 
near.”’ 





+O 
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RAILROADS ON STILTS. 


The highest court of the State of New York has 
lately made a decision which removes the difficulties 
in the way of a promising plan for “rapid transit” 
in New York City. For a great many years that 
city has been hindered from making its natural 
growth by the lack of means of getting quickly 
from one part of it to another, 

The business that is done in the mercantile section 
of the city requires much space, and calls for the ser- 
vices of hundreds of thousands of persons, Every 
night it banishes these myriads of people, and forces 
them to sleep at a distance. It would be too expen- 
sive, besides being very unpleasant, to live in the 
business district. Brooklyn has been called a great 
dormitory, or sleeping-place. A great proportion 
of the men who live there go by the ferries to New 
York to their daily duties. Jersey City and scores 
of other places in the neighborhood are of much the 
same character. . 

New York itself would be the most desirable 
place for the residence of people doing business 
there if it were not for the great difficulty of getting 
to and from their homse, 

Manhattan Island is long and narrow. The lower 
end is wholly given up to business. A ride of from 
two to six miles every morning and evening in a 
slowly -moving horse-car or omnibus, takes much 
valuable time, and, owing to the crowds wishing to 
travel at the beginning and end of the business day, 
is very uncomfortable. 

There were only three ways to remedy the evil. 
Horse-power must be given up, and steam-power 
employed, any way. And a railroad must be built 
either on the ground, above it or below it. 

A surface railroad wonkt interfere with business, 
and be very dangerous to persons not passengers. 
The idea of using steam in the business streets was 
never seriously considered, as it was admitted to be 
out of the question. An underground railroad 
would be free from the objection of danger to oth- 
ers, but it would be excessively costly. The elevated 
railroad was not at first popular, nor is it decidedly 
80 now; but it is the cheapest and most practicable 
of the three, and the objections to it have mostly 
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\n experimental section was built, which was 
afterwards extended, so that for two or three 
years there has been in operation a railroad on 
stilts, running from the Battery, at the lower 
end of the city, to Central Park, a distance of 
about five miles. In 1875, this road carried 
about a million passengers; in 1876, it carried 
two millions, and this year more than three mil- 
lions have travelled by it. 


| equipped with the safety platform and are! 
stopped by the air-brake, | 

It gives a curious sensation at first to be | 
whirled along over the sidewalk, so near to the | 
second-story windows of tenement-houses that 
you could see what the families living there had | 
on the table for breakfast, if the cars did not go| 
so fast; to look down upon the heavy teams jog- 
ging along in the street, or to watch the train as | 












ELEVATED RAILROAD, 


Not to tell the whole story of the contest that 
was necessary before the right to build more 
lines of the same kind could be obtained, we 
may say that all opposition was at length over- 
come, and that the work of constructing a com- 
plete system of clevated railways is to begin 
immediately, 

There are two companies, and each of them 
purpose to have one double-track road on each 
side of the city, making in all four lines, each of 
them starting at the Battery and running north 
to the Harletn River, with branches to the fer- 
ries and the Brooklyn Bridge, They will be 
eapable of carrying all the passengers who wish 
to travel, quickly and at a low fare. 

The railroad already 
built is supported by 
a single line of iron 


pillars. Some of that 
z ih 





it runs upon a sharp curve and turn-out. 
Those wlio travel every day soon get accus- 
tomed to it, and think no more of the strange- 
ness of the trip than farmers’ boys think of a 
ride in a hay-cart. 

These roads will be a great blessing to New 
York, because they will enable poor people to 
live farther away from the centre of the city, 
and therefore more cheaply, and yet lose no 
more time in travelling. They will add im- 
mensely to the opportunities of New York 
City for growing in business and wealth, and 

so for becoming, even more than it now is, the 
commercial metropolis of our land. 





THIERS’S SUCCESSOR. 

When Thiers died, the most prominent French 
Republican left behind him was undoubtedly 
Gambetta. This young man’s brilliant elo- 
quence, his political tact, his statesmanlike traits, 
made him conspicuous above all other Republi- 
can leaders; and he might fairly have claimed 
that he should be chosen the leader of his party. 

3ut Gambetta saw that to insist on this claim 
would be to imperil the cause of the Republicans 
in the election that was near. He knew that 
many of the more 
moderate members of 
it distrusted him, and 
would not follow him; 
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ENTRANCE TO STATION, 


| Wh and, restraining his 
own ambition, he gen- 
| erously proposed an- 
i other chief, upon 
whose shoulders to 
place the mantle of 
j . the illustrious leader 
WR » who had passed away. 
== This was Jules Gre- 
ON vy. His name is as 
yet little known out- 
side of France; and 
even in France, Grevy 
is not nearly as well 
known as was Thiers, 
or as is Gambetta. 
But his promotion to 
the leadership of the 
victorious Republicans 
has made him famous, 
and in the coming 
months we are certain 
to hear his name of- 
ten, and in connection 
with existing events. 
It is worth while, 
therefore, to know 
something about this 
statesman, who now 
stands forth as the 
chief defender of the 


way 
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as the road runs along on a level with the] Yepublic, and who, very likely, will sooner or 


second-story 


windows, Those who are obser- 
vant will notice that the rails rest on sleepers 
placed more closely together 
face 


than a sur- 
that the rails are more solidly 
spiked down, and that there is a guard in- 
side each rail, along its whole length, to pre- 
vent cars or engines from running off the track. 
At the switches there are men who are always 
on duty. The engines are small and odd-look- 
ing; and some of the cars are built in a curious 


on 
railroad, 


way, the seats in the middle being several feet 
lower, or nearer the track, than those at the 
ends, 

The fare is the same for any distance, ten 
cents, The stations are about half a mile apart. 
Of course the trains do not stop except at the 
stations, A train usually consists of an engine 
and two, or, at most, three cars. They are all 


| . . 
| later become its President. 





Jules Grevy is sixty-four years of age, and has 


long been not only one of the firmest Republi- | 


feans, but one of the most eminent lawyers in | 


| France. He was the President, for a while, of 
i|the Assembly which was chosen after the down- 
i fall of the empire, the same body that elected 
| Thiers President of the republic. He also pre- 
| sided over the late Chamber of Deputies, which 
| Was dissolved last June by Marshal MacMahon. | 

There is a general idea that the French Re- 
publicans are, as a rule, hot-headed, rash, im- 
petuons, ardent men, who are always talking 
loudly about the “Revolution” and ‘‘liberty,”’ 





and who advocate wild and violent measures. | 
There is, perhaps, some truth in this, in regard | 
to many of them; but it is also true that many ; 


others are sober, thoughtful persons, who reject | 





the extreme doctrines of the radical section of 
the party, and who believe that a moderate and 
orderly republic is the best, if not the only, sys- 
tem possible for Erance. 

Of this latter sort is, emphatically, Jules 
Grevy. A Republican, to the core, from his 
youth, he has never been rash or fanatical. He 
is essentially a moderate, staunch, statesman- 
like man. He is calm and quiet, and has no 
sympathy with the wild theories of the Radicals. 
A man of sound judgment and settled convic- 
tions, he looks upon the Republic as the best 
form under which to combine liberty and gov- 
ernment by the people, with law and order; and 
he has always had the courage to speak his 
mind. 

In 1830, when Grevy was seventeen, he fought 
in the Revolution of that year behind the barri- 
cades in Paris. When the struggle was over, 
however, he went quietly back to his law-books, 
and has never boasted since of his share in that 
event. 

Under the Republic of 1848, he held the office 
of Chief Commissioner in his native department; 
and was then elected a deputy to the Assembly. 
He opposed the establishment of the second em- 
pire, and after that event, retired for many 
years from politics, and devoted himself to the 
practice of the law. In 1868, he was elected a 
deputy, and in 1870, as we have said, became 
President of the Assembly elected after Napo- 
leon’s fall. 

Grevy is described by one who has often seen 
him, as ‘‘a short, dapper man, with a face 
smooth-shaved, all but a trim fringing of gray 
whisker; thin, firm lips; a square, bald head; 
gray eyes and a peremptory voice; the incarna- 
tion of dignity and presidential authority.” 

Although not a man of brilliant talents, like 
Gambetta, Victor Hugo, and Louis Blanco, he 
is emphatically one of the wjse, judicious, and 
calmly courageous men of the Republican party; 
and while his name does not awaken enthusi- 
asm, it everywhere commands, like that of 
Thiers, respect and confidence. 

——— 

NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 

All may be heroes: 
The man who rules his spirit, saith the voice 
Which cannot err,—‘is greater than the man 
Who takes a city.” Hence it surely follows, 
If each might have dominion of himself, " 
And each would govern wisely, and thus show 
Truth, courage, Knowledge, power, benevolence, 
And all the princely soul in private virtues, 
Then each would be a prince, a hero—greater 


He will be man in likeness of his Maker! 
Mrs. HALe, in Ormand Grosvenor. 





—+~o>— 
ORATORICAL TACT AND ENERGY. 


The hidden influences in public assemblies 
are, in the judgment of a writer in the Galazy, 
the most formidable obstructions to the success 
of an orator. He may understand his theme, 
and fail—because he did not understand his 
audience. 

The thought may be clearly and, through illus- 
trations, vividly presented; the argument may 
be adapted to persuade, or even—a far more 
difficult act—convinee; yet thought, illustra- 
tion, argument, and what with some audien- 
ces is more persuasive, the personal magnetism 
of the orator, may all be neutralized by influ- 
ences hidden in the minds of his hearers. 

The orator who has not the insight to read 
these in the faces of his hearers will fail. And 
he who, reading them, is destitute of the skill to 
pass by without arousing them, or is wanting in 
the oratorical momentum which bears them 
down, or rushes over them, will also fail. 

The writer already mentioned gives two illus- 
trations, one of oratorical tact, the other of the 
momentum of eloquence. 

At the close of the war, Henry Ward Beecher 
spoke at a meeting in Faneuil Hall, called to 
consider the expediency of allowing the freed- 
men to vote. Before Mr. Beecher arrived, a 
distinguished gentleman read a speech favoring 
qualified suffrage,—a suffrage based on intelli- 
gence. It convinced the audience. 

Mr. Beecher began his speech, ignorant of 
what had been said and of the mental condition 
of the audience, by declaring that he favored 
universal suffrage. 

“No! no!”’ rang out from all parts of the hall. 

Most speakers would have quailed before those 
cries of dissent. Mr. Beecher looked into the 
faces before him, and read the influences which 
swayed the audience. 

Bracing himself for the battle, he poured out 
such a stream of eloquence in defence of his po- 
sition, as to overwhelm and bear away all oppo- 
sition. In a few minutes the audience were 
applauding the very sentiment against which 
they had cried, ‘‘No! no!”’ 

That incident illustrates the effect of a speech 
which combines weight and force. Another an- 
ecdote exhibits an orator’s skill in avoiding and 
his tact in flanking an obstacle. 


Wendell Phillips was once criticising a public 
man who happened to be a great favorite with 
the audience. At the first sentence of denuncia- 
tion emphatic protests were uttered. 

Instantly Mr. Phillips, gracefully turning aside 
from the criticism, began a series of strategica] 
movements. He talked charmingly on some 
topic slightly connected with his theme. His- 
tory, poetry, wit and eloquence, used as Mr, 
Phillips knows how to use them, soon put the 
audience and orator on the best of terms with 
each other. 

The orator then advanced, step by step, to 
one position after another, until every hearer 
found himself in sympathy with the very crit. 
icism against which he had protested. Forth- 
with flowed invective, and sarcasm, and irony, 
amid the applause of the whole audience. 

This was a triumph of insight and tact, as well 
as of eloquence. It was strategy akin to that 
which wins campaigns. 
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MISTAKEN.- 

Great statesmen are not always prophets. When, 
in 1859, M. de Lesseps began the Suez Canal, Lord 
Palmerston, then prime minister, pooh-poolhed at it 
in Parliament as the impracticable scheme of a vis- 
ionary Frenchman. English engineers endorsed his 
opinion, and all England applauded his expression 
of contempt. 

In less than sixteen years after that contemptuous 
reference, another British premier paid, amid the ac- 
clamations of the people, £4,000,000 that the canal 
might come under English control. It is now more 
English than French. For England supplies three- 
fourths of the tonnage passing through it, and be- 
cause it is her shortest route to India, she guards 
its Mediterranean mouth, 

The canal has not, however, fulfilled all the vis- 
ions of its sanguine projector, who was confident 
that it would cause the substitution of steamers for 
sailing vessels in the trade with the East. One day 
he gave a jocose expression to his belief by remark- 
ing thata sailing ship would become as great a rari- 
ty for general traflic by water as is a stage-coach for 
land travel. But as M. de Leon, the author of 
“The Khedives of Egypt,” remarks, “steam has 
merely superseded sails in the Red Sea traffic, and 
there are still sailing vessels.” 

The canal has to be guarded against the hostile 
influences incident to its nature and surroundings. 
“My own brief examination of the canal,” says M. 
de Leon, “showed me how incessant must be the 
wash upon the sides, and the filling up of the nar- 
row channel, through ordinary wear and tear.” 

A still more dangerous foe to meet is the terrible 
sand storm. In April last, an East Indian steam- 
ship encountered, while passing through the canal, 
a severe sand storm. “It commenced,” says a Lon- 
don paper, “at sunrise, and continued more or less 
furious, until five in the afternoon. During the 
storm, she laid right across the canal, powerless. 
Tons of sand were thrown on the deck, and the 
masts and gear were covered with a thick coating.” 

The incident recalls a prediction made, about the 
time of the completion of the canal, by the editor 
of a Western religious journal. Quoting some pas- 
sage from one of the prophets of the old Testament, 
he affirmed that the building of the canal was an 
attempt to thwart the designs of Providence, and 
that the canal itself would be filled up by the sands 
of the desert. 

However this may be, it is obvions that to coun- 
teract the effect of a series of sand storms requires 4 
vigilance akin to that which is the price of liberty. 
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THE SUCCESS OF FAILURE. 

Nothing succeeds so well as success; at least, that 
is the common opinion. But those familiar with 
biographies know that not unfrequently nothing is 
more successful than failure. An incident in the 
life of Lord Tenterden, a distinguished English 
judge, illustrates this apparent paradox. 

In 1776, Charles Abbott, the son of a barber, was 
a demure, prim lad, attending the King’s school in 
Canterbury. He was quite a favorite with the cler- 
gymen of the cathedral, who were his father’s cus- 
tomers. Through their influence the boy hoped to 
receive the appointment of a chorister in the cathe- 
dral choir, in which there was a vacant place. The 
boy who is so lucky as to receive the appointment 
will be well provided for, and in the course of time 
his salary will be seventy pounds per annum. 

The lad had a thickness of voice at which the 
choir master shook his head, adding thereby to the 


father’s nervousness. There was another boy trying - 


for the place, who was said to have an exceedingly 
sweet-toned voice. Each boy had his friends, and 
the humble homes of Canterbury were divided as to 
the merits of the two candidates. 

On the third day, Charley chanted before all the 
clergy of the cathedral the Old Hundreth. Then 
the other boy sang. He had sucked a new-laid egg 
and was sustained by self-confidence. He sung with 
such ease and compass as to delight the judges. 

In ten minutes after the trial Charley ran into his 
father’s shop, and, sitting down on the floor, sobs 
out the news of his failure, 

That failure was his first step in life’s success. 

Fifty years later, the Chief Justice of England, 
accompanied by a friend, attended service in Can- 
terbury cathedral, When the service had ended, he 
said to his friend,— 





“Do you see that old man there among the chor 
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In him you behold the only person I ever 
envied. When at school in this town we were can- 
didates together for a chorister’s place. He ob- 
tained it, and if I had gained my wish, he might 
have been accompanying you as Chief Justice, and 
pointing me out as his old school-fellow, the singing 


jsters? 


’ 


man. 

It was Charley Abbott, the disappointed barber’s 
son, now Lord Tenterden, who thus recalled his 
early failure. It sent him back to school, and asa 
‘poor scholar” to Oxford. He worked hard, and 
attained unto honor. 

——— 
CHILDISHNESS OF EASTERN RULERS. 

The great rulers of the East exhibit the contraries 
of human nature. They are crafty, cruel and un- 
scrupulous, when these demoniacal qualities are de- 
manded for the execution of their plans. Yet they 
are often swayed by a noble ambition, and show 
themselves responsive to generous impulses. The 
ruler who yesterday manifested the cruelty of a 
wolf resembles to-day the nobility of a lion, and to- 
morrow he may be as gentle as a fawn. 

In reading the biographies of these despots, one 
gets the notion that he has to do with a set of chil- 
dren. The Oriental whose hand is dripping with 
the blood of enemies, will laugh and prattle at some 
childish sport... Mr. De Leon, in his work on Egypt, 
furnishes an illustration of this inconsistency in 
nature, so characteristic of children, taken from the 
life of Mehemet Ali. 

Mehemet, who has been called “the Napoleon of 
Egypt,” was a grim old warrior, a stern but benefi- 
cent ruler, and a sagacious statesman; but like all 
Eastern rulers, he was a voluptuary and loved trivial 
amusements, 

One of his favorite palaces was a garden near 
Cairo, It was a lofty building in the form of a hol- 
low square. In the central, open court was an arti- 
ficial lake, about four feet deep, paved with marble. 
In its ceutre there was an elevated marble platform. 

When sick of the cares of State, Mehemet would 
repair to this palace for amusement. Ordering the 
women of the harem to be rowed about the lake in 
small boats, he would watch them from his seat on 
the marble platform, Atasecret signal from him- 
self the boatmen would upset the boats, and the old 
warrior would laugh heartily at the struggles of the 
frightened women, 

And yet the man who-could find pleasure in such 
childish sports was the greatest statesman and ruler 
Egypt has seen since the days of the Pharaohs. He 
formed the project of uniting all the Arabic speak- 
ing peoples in one nation, and he would have exe- 
euted Itif England and France had not interfered 
and compelled his victorious army to halt. 








COURTEOUS OPPONENTS, 
Gentlemen can differ on political questions and 
yet respect each other’s convictions. They may 
even be opponents in public debate, and remorse- 
lessly criticise their respective opinions, and yet 
remain gentlemen. 
The late Horace Binney, an eminent lawyer of 
Philadelphia, sat in Congress while Andrew Jackson 
was President. Mr. Binney was an able advocate 
of the Bank of the United States, His advocacy 
brought him into opposition to President Jackson, 
who was determined tosuppressthe bank. But Mr. 
Binney dealt in arguments, and not in personalities. 
He could earnestly oppose a measure, and yet be 
courteous to its friends. He could criticise a policy, 
and yet not-assail private character. This seems a 
lost art in our political contests; but it should be 
looked after, and, if possible, recovered and intro- 
duced again into our halls of legislation. 
Shortly after the delivery of a powerful speech in 
favor of the bank and against the President’s course, 
Mr. Binney was surprised to receive a note from 
President Jackson, requesting the favor of an inter- 
view. On calling at the White House, he was re- 
ceived by General Jackson with all his habitual 
grace, dignity and cordiality. 
“Thave taken,” said the President, “the liberty 
of sending for you, Mr. Binney, to say that I have 
tead your speech, which is the most powerful yet 
made on your side of the House, I cannot, of 
course, thank you for the strength of your argu- 
ment, but Tam happy to know you as an adversary 
who does not conceive it necessary to employ invec- 
tive against a public officer who believes that he has 
discharged his duty faithfully.” 





cecilia ein 
TWO YOUNG HEROES. 

Most knightly deeds are recorded of two boys. One 
of the boys lives at Bay City, Mich., and is named 
Kinderman. He has lost his right arm, but he did 
heroic work with hisleft. He and a younger brother 
Were fishing the other day, on Lake Michigan, ina 
small boat which a passing propeller upset. 
Young Kinderman seeing. that his brother was 
likely to drown, seized him by the hair with his 
teeth and struck out forthe shore. He swam with 
his left arm, until a boat which had put out from the 
shore picked him up. 
The otheryoung knight lives in Springfield, Mass., 
and attends the high school of that city. While 
walking out the other day, he saw a dog making 
Straight for a five-years-old boy, who was playing in 
the street. The dog, apparently, was mad, for it 
held its head low and frothed at the mouth, 
Stepping at once in front of the child, the young 
hero, as soon as the dog came up, kicked it over. 
Then throttling it with one hand, he pounded its 
head with a stick until he killed it. 


| 


the dog was dead, he cauterized by coolly holding 
them over the flame of lighted matehes. The child 
was uninjured. 

Some fifty years ago, all England rang with the 
praises of Thomas Rowell Buxton—afterwards Sir 
Thomas—for catching a mad dog, which was making 
toward a gréup of ladies, and holding it until 
chained. Buxton, however, was a stalwart English- 
man with the strength of a Hercules. The Spring- 
field hero was but a boy, who risked his life fora 
child, 
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THIERS’S DAILY NAP. 


An American visitor at Paris tells a good story of 
M. Thiers, when he was President of the Republic. 
The President invited the American gentleman to 
dinner. When he arrived, at seven o’clock in ~_) 
evening, a brilliant company had assembled, but | 
the President was notamongthem. Supposing that 
he was imitating the royal custom of appearing in 
time to lead the guests to the dining-room, the vis- 
itor said to a lady, “I see that the President does 
not forget the King.” ‘Not at all,’ was the reply. 
“M. Thiers always takes a nap before dinner.” 
While she was speaking Thiers came hurriedly into 
the room, pulling on his coat, and saying, with a 
merry laugh, “A thousand pardons! but in fact I 
overslept myself.”’ 

It is very possible that this daily nap was one 
eause of his vigorous old age. We knew an old 
lady, of rare mental power and executive energy, 
which she maintained almost unimpaired till near 
eighty, who had been accustomed for many years to 
a half-hour’s nap after dinner. Her physician said 
it added ten years to her life. 
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“GO ON.’’ 


When the hero in Virgil’s “Eneid” is inquiring the 
safe way to reach the temple of Carthage through 
many difficulties, the veiled goddess gives him di- 
rections, but several times punctuates her words 
with “perge modo,” “only go on.’’ Latin school- 
boys have often made a motto of this perge modo— 
“You just keep going ahead, and you’re all right.” 
A great scientific man gathered inspiration in his 
youth from the same idea in French. 


Arago, the French astronomer, says, in his auto- 
biography, that his best master in mathematics was 
a word of advice which he found in the binding of 
a text-book. Puzzled and discouraged by the diffi- 
culties he met with in his earlier studies, he was 
almost ready to give over the pursuit. Some words 
which he found on the waste leaf used to stiffen the 
cover of his paper-bound text-book caught his eye 
and interested him. 

“Impelled,” he says, “by an indefinable curiosity, 
I damped the cover of the book and carefully un- 
rolled the leaf to see what was on the other side. 
It proved to be a short letter from D’Alembert to a 
young person disheartened like myself by the diffi- 
culties of mathematical study, and who had written 
to him for counsel.”’ 

¢Go on, sir, go on,’ was the counsel which 
D’Alembert gave him. ‘The difficulties you meet 
will resolve themselves as you advance. Proceed, 
and light will dawn, and shine with increasing 
clearness on your path.’ That maxim,” says Arago, 
“was my greatest master in mathematics.” 
Following those simple words, ‘Go on, sir, go on,” 
made him the first astronomical mathematician of 
his age. 





TWO WAYS OF ENJOYMENT. 
There is much talking and writing about the en- 
joyment of nature, but the enjoyment of nature and 
the enjoyment of talking about nature are quite dis- 
tinct things. A writer in the London Atheneum il- 
lustrates this difference by narrating the remark of 
a gypsy woman whom he met near Snowdon, in 
Wales: 


The splendor of that “Snowdon sunrise” was such 
as we can say, from much experience, can only be 
seen about once in a lifetime, and could never be 
given by any pen or pencil. 

“You don’t seem to enjoy it a bit,” was the irri- 
tated remark we could not help making to our 
friend, who stood quite silent and apparently deaf 
to the rhapsodies in which we had been indulging, 
as we both stood looking at the peaks, or rather 
at the vast masses of billowy vapor enveloping 
them, as they sometimes boiled and sometimes 
blazed, shaking, whenever tlie sun struck one and 
then another, from amethyst to vermilion, ‘“shot’’ 
now and then with gold. 

“Don’t injiy it, don’t 1?” said she, removing her 
pipe. “You injiy talkin’ about it. I injiy lettin’ it 
soak in.” 


HOW VOTES WERE SECURED. 


It is curious how a little thing influences the av- 
erage voter. For instance, it is reported that Chief- 
Justice Chase once gained the votes of the farm- 
ers in a country district by eating bread and milk. 


While he was a candidate for Governor, he went 
to a little rural town to make a speech. Among his 
auditors was an honest farmer, who had come from 
ten miles away to satisfy himself in regard to this 
candidate. His mind was not set at rest until he 
had dined with Chase, and, as he said, “seen what 
he would eat.’”” Mr. Chase, who had not been well 
for a day or two, happened to order only bread and 
milk for his dinner, and the farmer was delighted. 

“Chase is the man for Governor,” he said to his 
friends. “He only eats bread and milk. Heisna 
stuck-up feller. He is like us. He is the farmer’s 
candidate by all means.” 

And the old farmer told the story enthusiastically 
throughout the country-side, and when the votes 
were counted, it was found that the bread and milk 
had won a larger Whig majority than that county 
had ever known before. 








WHAT CARELESSNESS DID. 
He didn’t think! But read what his thoughtless- 
ness did: 


Emmet Hall, a Portland, Me., youth, carelessly 
put an open pocket-knife in his pocket on Tuesday, 





In the terrible struggle, the dog so bit him on the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


wrist as to leave three tooth-marks. These, when! The result was that the blade was driven into his 


| Carter, pointing to the region of his heart, “Con- 








thigh, severing an artery and inflicting ,a wound 
which may prove fatal. 
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LAST WORDS OF PHYSICIANS. 


Writing of the last words of celebrated physicians, 
the American Practitioner relates the following in- 
teresting anecdotes: 


One of the most remarkable of death-bed utter- 
ances was that of William Hunter, who, turning to 
his friend Dr. Combe, said, “If I had strength to 
hold a pen, I would write how easy and pleasant a 
thing it is to die.” 

It is recorded of the celebrated Haller that, in 
his last minutes, feeling his pulse from time to time, 
he finally said, “The artery no longer beats,’’ and 
immediately expired. This fact is of peculiar inter- 
est, because it was repeated in the death of one, to 
our minds, of the greatest men in the profession of 
the present century, Joseph Henry Green. .. . He 
said to his doctor, his neighbor and old pupil, Mr. 





gestion ;’’ after which he in silence set his finger to 
his wrist, and visibly noted to himself the successive 
feeble pulses which were but just between him 
and death. Presently he said, “Stopped!” and this 
was the very end. It was as if even to die were an 
act of his own grand ge ptmemaneny se for at once, 
with the warning word still scarce beyond his lips, 
suddenly the stately head drooped aside, passive 
and defunct forever. 





*SANOTHER MAN’S SISTER.”’ 
A funny incident occurred at the recent burning 
of the Boston and Albany shops at Springfield, 
Mass. 
When the steam-pipe blew off, causing a general 
stampede from the vicinity of the burning black- 
smith shop, a young man who believed that the 
boiler was going to burst, suddenly recollected that 
two or three sisters were standing at the gate of his 
house near by, exposed to the danger. Running up 
to them, he screamed,— 
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“Run into the house as quick as you can!” 
They all obeyed except one, who seemed disposed 
to be refractory. So he seized her in his arms and 
carried her, struggling, into the dwelling, seating 
herin a chair wit —, enough to make her teeth 
rattle. Then he stepped back a little, to give hera 
lecture on the danger of loafing around a fire where 
a steam boiler was doing its best to blow up, and 
discovered, to his horror, that the lady was not his 
sister at all, but a perfeet stranger. The tableau 
which followed was ludicrous enough, and the young 
man apologized as well as he knew how. 
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PARENTS 
desiring a useful and profitable gift for their 
children, should send at once for our new 


“BRACKET SAW OUTFIT.” 


Sent, post-paid, to any address for @1 25, 
READ ABOUT IT. 


For three years our Bracket 
Saws have been before the public. 
To-day they are more popular 
than ever. All who have them are 
more than satisfied. With them 
money has been earned, homes 
made beautiful, and Home In- 
dustry Encouraged. 

We now offer for the Christmas 
trade 


Our New Bracket Saw 
Outfit. 
This new outfit is more valuable 
than any before offered to the pub- 
lic. 

IT CONTAINS 
1 Improved Steel Fret 
Saw. 

100 Miniature Designs 
(scale one-eighth of an inch to an 
inch). 

50 Original Designs (Full Size) 

5 Comic Silhouettes, Full Size, (The Fierce Drag- 
ons). 

6 Bracket Saw Blades. 

1 Brad Awl and Handle. 

1 Sheet Impression Paper. 

1 Piece Sand Paper. 

Complete lessons in Bracket Sawing and finishing 
Woods in Oil, Shellac, Varnish, and Polish. 

With each outfit we shall give a full-size Design for 
making the 





Swiss Clock, 
Size, 8x 18 inches. 


This Outfit complete sent to any address, post-paid, 
for $1 25. 
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We have just organized a New Department in 
Home Industry, and have now ready the first number of 
the COMPANION 

PICTORIAL LIST, 
Which contains Hints for Young Dressmakers, Rules for 
Self-Measurement, Fitting Patterns and Illustrations of 
over 125 styles of garments for Ladies, Misses, Boys 
and Little Folks. On receipt of 3et. stamp we will 
send to any address 
1 Copy Pictorial List, 
1 60-inch Linen Tape Measure. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 


The best Magazine for Ladies and families, containing 
every month animmense colored fashion plate, also a gi- 
gantic FASHION SUPPLEMENT, comprising an enor- 
mous variety of PARIS fashions, and FULL-SIZE PAT- 
TERNS for CUTTING OUT. Also the best original and 
interesting stories, beautiful COLORED DESIGNS for 
Needle, Crewel and Poonah work, and is the most suit- 
able magazine ever published for the Home Circle. Sold 
by newsdealers or sent, post-paid, for 35 cents. THE 
WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS CO., 31 Beekman Street, 


N. Y. Subscriptions received for all Foreign Publications, 


300 DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 5@cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for2%5 cts. 25superb25ets. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth for $1 00. 

Watracs Puretrs & Co. Box 47, Chicago, 
WV SIFELE’S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Chil- 

dren, has pupils this term from Conn., N. J., P 
0., Del., Vi ‘. C., and Texas; all of whom are learning 
to talk like hearing children, and to read the lips. Circu- 
lars free. Letters of moe promptly answered, 
J. & Z. Cy 1IPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 

October, 1877. Mystic River, Conn. 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS! 


Vin return for a small serviee which every Boy can render us in 
ONE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX- 
PENse, we will give a complete PRINTING PRESS and OUTFIT 
of T xPe, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for ever 
boy to obtain @ prize which will benefit him mentally, morally 
and financially. ud stamp for full particulars with Yhustrated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 
POSTAL CARDS NOTICED. Boys, investigate this and you will not 
regret it. Address, ACME MANUFACTURING CO,, 120 Ful- 
ton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 

FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c, | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 

50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 10e, lic. 
PERRY MASON t ‘0., Boston, Mass. 
STAMPS 115 genuine Foreign Stamps, all different 

ls containing Egypt, Java, Finland, New 
Zealand, Queensland, So. Australia, or 35 U. 8. 1851—75, 
or 400 well mixed European, only 25 cts. A splendid Al- 
bum, to hold over 2000 stamps, 32 cts. 
J. BELIFELD, Box 384, Chicago, Ill. 


A GREAT OFFER! 0s: mittens 
asthese Flard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered.’ Rs? AND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150. 
do $160 not used a _——. “299 Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops$100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
VELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
M ure . Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WA § & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y¥~ 


XMAS Embossed Pictures, 2 Xmas Cards, 1 

Xmas Motto, 12 sheets Letter Paper, 12 
Envelopes, 1 Pencil, 3 pens, 25 Wood Splints, 20 Patterns 
of Fancy Work, 1 Game of “Age Cards,” 40 Silhouettes, 1 
Xmas Flag, 3 Sheets Fancy Paper, 5 Picture Holders, 10 
Soldiers, 6 Dolls’ Heads, 2 Book Marks, 25 Comic Kards, 1 
Puazle Card—allina pretty picture box for 48 cts.; by mail, 
58 cts.; one dozen, $45 A nice Scrap Book with 250 as- 
sorted Scrap Pictures given with every dozen ordered. J, 
JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ (Self-nker $5.) Prints cards, labels, env. etc. at quarter 

inter’s prices. For business or pleasure,men or boys. 
Catalogue of all size eS ‘ype, Etc., mailed for two 3c, stamps 
bddress Manufacturers, ELSEY & CO. Meriden, Cor 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A donble-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C. 0. D., with privilege to examine before paying bill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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WONDER BOX contains: 150 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 50 Scrap Book Pictures, 140 





Do Your Own Printing. 


Excelsior Printing Press 








CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking. only 4. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
































and then engaged in wrestling with a companion. 
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For the Companion, 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD IN NOVEM- 
BER. 


Like bits of fleece blown lightly through 

The leafless trees, thin vapors stray, 
One tiny speck of clearest blue 

An isle of light o’er mountain gray; 
While all the sky, save this bright space, 

Wears dull, cold tint, and but the form 
Of sun is seen, like shielded face 

That dreads the swift descending storm. 
The wind pipes shrill, and deeper tone 

Ilas flashing fall; with sudden gust 
Across the road in eddies blown, 

Are shredded leaves midst rift of dust! 
Far up the height, near belt of pines, 

Where granite walls so proudly tower 
In purplish shade the poplar shines, 

Each leaf like June’s most flaming flower. 
By flying rack yon branch is torn; 

Yts few dry leaves are scattered far, 
And with them splash of rain is borne 

As glooms the sky one long, black bar! 

iEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion. 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S PRAYER. 


Men of great eminence who acknowledge alle- 
giance to a Divine Master, are often so engrossed | 


doned in the Arctic seas, rescued by a New Lon- 
| don whaler, and bought by Congress as a pres- 
lent to the British government. ‘The Queen in- 
vited him to be her guest at Osborne House from 


him the compliment of treating him with just 
the courtesy and ceremony practiced by any 
lady to a guest. 
To his pleased surprise, he dined, the evening 
of his arrival, with the Queen and Prince Albert 
| alone, his hostcss observing that she presumed 
an American would prefer to escape the formal- 
ities of a state dinner. The children came in 
and shared the dessert; and the Queen poured 
out the tea when that meal was served. At bed- 
time, she said good-night, and left the captain 
to chat with the Prince. The Sunday was spent 
in the same simple way, and he went to chureh 
with the folks. The next morning he came 
away, and always said, when he told of his visit, 
*[ could not have felt myself more at home if I 
| had been on a visit to my sister and her family.” 
| Queen Victoria has always been fond of dispens- 
|} ing with formalities, as at Balmoral, where she 
| is nothing but the good woman, friend to all the 
| people. 


o> ae 
| A SOL)DIER’S HiSTORY. 

An anecdote =bout Col. Nelson A. Miles, who 
captured Joseph anc his band of Nez Perces Ind- 
| ians, illustrates the familiar truth that he who 

does well in little things is likely to be called up- 
on to take charge of great things. 


bell related the following incident: 


one of our members was on his way to the usual 


in public life as to neglect religious duties till | Mightly drill at Boylston Hall, he was accosted 


their religious life becomes dormant, only to be | 
awakened in moments of emotion. 

This seems to have been the case with Mr. 
Webster, the great American statesman. He 
had deep religious sensibilities and convictions, 
but his legal and political pursuits occupied so 
much of his time and thoughts, that it was very | 
seldom that this phase of his character exhibited 
itself. 

Mr. Webster had a_ brother-in-law named 
Colby, whom he never saw but once, and then 
not until near the end of his life. Visiting, 
when an old man, at Salisbury, N. H., among 


intimate friend, the lute Hon, Peter Harvey, he 


on Washington Street by a young man, with 
whom he was slightly acquainted, and asked 
where he was going. 

To this, Tom Huddleston replied that he be- 
longed to the Tigers, and was going to their 
armory to drill for an houror two, The two 


walked along the street, and during the conver- | 


sation which followed, the young friend said he 
thought it would bea pretty good idea for him 
to belong to just such a company, for he could 
there obtain exercise, and perhaps a little insight 
into military taetics,—‘“‘but,”’ he added, “I don’t 
suppose I can get in,’’ 

Tom, like a good fellow, as he always was, 





, looked down on his friend and said, ‘Come right 


along with me, and I'll put you through.” 
Tom had that young chap’s name on our roll 


in twenty minutes. For a week, the new re- 


the scenes of his childhood, in company with his | accepted as a member, and a musket in his hand 


determined to go in quest of this brother-in-law, 
and once, at least, in this world shake fraternal 
hands with him for his dead sister’s sake. He| 
started one beautiful summer day, taking Mr. 
Harvey with him. They drew up in front of a} 


pleasant white house, where a venerable looking | 


man sat alone on the porch reading the Bible. | 
“Are you John Colby?” 
“Te.” 


“Well, | am Daniel Webster.’’ And the two 
old men met at the gate with moistened eyes as 
they embraced each other. They sat down on 
the porch together, and talked in broken voices. 
Mr. Colby was quite overcome, and then there 
was so much to say. The honors and achieve- 
ments of his great brother, whose name filled 
the land, and of whose fame he had been so 
proud, the regrets that his wife, the statesman’s 
sister, had not lived to be present at that happy 
mecting, all came up to him, and thoughts and 
memories more than could be uttered, Sud- 
denly the old man paused, and looking earnestly | 
at his kinsman, said,— 

“Brother Daniel, are you a Christian?” 

“T trust Iam,”’ said Mr. Webster. 

“Then let us pray,” said Mr, Colby, fervently; 
and they knelt together, Mr. Harvey kneeling 
with them. Mr. Webster then prayed, and his 
prayer, in grandeur, beauty and fitness, was 
such as men seldom hear. It was full of rever- 
ent thanksgiving, and its eloquence and pathos 
were Webster's alone, In its spirit all united, 
for he breathed up to God from a full heart, and 
he uttered the sentiment of all. 


cruit was constant day and night at our drills, 
but one night he was missing. 

I said to Tom, “Your man is sick of it.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ replied Tom; “he likes it, 
and he is smart enough to be an officer,’”’ 

A week or two after he disappeared from our 
drills, Tom met the young man on the street. 
He had enlisted for three years or the war, and 
his uniform confirmed the statement. From 
the 9th of September, 1861, when that young 
man was appointed to a captaincy in the 22d 


| Massachusetts Volunteers, his promotion from 


one position to another was rapid and merited. 

He has won a name for personal courage that 
challenges our admiration, he has shown all 
through his career the talent and power to com- 
mand, and he stands to-day with a national rep- 
utation as the best Indian fighter of the times. 
I ask you to drink to the health of Tom Huddles- 
ton and his young Tiger recruit,—the colonel of 
the Fifth United States Infantry, Col. Nelson A. 
Miles. 


Mili scccemibae 
A CUTE SPARROW. 

The English sparrows have many enemies who 
think him a depraved as well as a useless bird. 
Such will read with pleasure the following story, 
vouched for by the Hartford Times, which illus- 


| trates the intelligence and rascality of the noisy 


bird: 

The gentleman, who resides in New York, had 
erected last spring in his back yard a large box 
for sparrows’ nests. It was divided into three 
rows, each containing four compartments. 
These were all speedily taken possession of by 
a dozen pairs of sparrows, and the business of 
making nests proceeded amidst the customary 
chippering din of these fussy and pugnacious 
feathered colonists. 

Sitting idly at the window one Sunday watch- 
ing the birds, the gentleman saw one cock-spar- 





Many years afterwards Mr. Harvey told this 
story, and its facts (gathered from him) were 
first recorded in the Boston Journal. He used 
to say that never before and never again had he 
listened to such a prayer as that of Mr. Webster | 
—such a wonderful union of melting tenderaess 
and power, 


The two aged kinsmen passed away from 
earth not long after this interview; but it sweet- 
ened their last days to remember that they had 
met, and that their meeting had been made 
sacred by the acknowledged presence of Him 
who hears prayer. 


+> 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS A HOSTESS. 
Gen. Grant has been royally entertained by 





Queen Victoria, but she once gave a more hearty | 


reception to a less distinguished American. 
Springfield Republican tells the incident: 


The 


One of the pleasantest stories told of her con- | 


| back with a straw to add to his nest, 


row come flying to his place with a fine, soft 
white feather in his bill. The box was so placed 
that he could see into the apartments, and he 
saw this bird fix the feather into an incomplete 
nest, and then fly away. 

No sooner was he out of sight than a female 
sparrow from the adjoining compartment, who 
had evidently seen that proceeding, hopped into 
her neighbor’s house, and pulled out and carried 
off the coveted feather. 


the performance, expecting to see the little thief 
carry her stolen prize to her own nest; but no, 
she knew a trick worth two of that, and here is 
| where she displayed an undeniable reasoning 

process, and acted on a clear perception of cause 
and effect, making a prudent use of her knowl- 
edge of the character and disposition of her 
plundered neighbor. 

She flew off with the feather to a neighboring 
tree, where she securely fastened it in an incon- 
spicuous place upon and between two twigs, and 
there left it. 

Pretty soon the bird she had defrauded came 
Discover- 
ing his loss, he came out with an angry chirrup- 





cerns the reception she gave Capt. Henry J.| ing that boded no good to the despoiler of his 


Hartstene in 1856, when he took to England the | 
Britis exploring barque Resolute, found aban- | 


hearth and home if he could only find the rogue. 
Lis first demonstration was to visit his next- 


Saturday eveniny to Monday morning, and paid | 


At the recent | 
reunion of the Boston Light Infantry Associa- | 
tion at the Parker House, Mr. John IH. C. Camp- | 


In the early part of the Rebellion of 1861, while | 


Becoming interested, the observer watched | 


| door neighbor without any search-warrant. In 
| that abode of peace and innocence he found no 
| trace of the stolen feather; and as for the actu- 
ally guilty party, she was hopping innocently 
about, and awe demanding—as far as bird- 
tones could be understood by the man at the 
window—what was meant by this ungentle- 
manly and very impolite intrusion into a Jady’s 
bed-chamber, and insisting that she was no such 
kin’ of a woman. 

The cock-sparrow was evidently puzzled. Un- 
able, after a minute search, to find the lost 
feather, he at length apparently gave it up, 
charged it to profit and loss, and flew away in 
search of another. The thief demurely waited 
till he had got well off, and then flew to the 
tree, secured the stolen feather, and took it in 
triumph to her own nest. This story we are 
assured is a true one. 
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For the Companion, 


THE FALLING OF THE PEARS. 


One by one through the solemn night, 

While the stars ingather the failing light, 
Drop on the shingles and roll to the eaves 

The old, sweet pears that the gatherer leaves; 
| Yellow as gold in the grass they lie, 
| For the stranger to find as he passes by. 





| That tree was planted in spring’s first glow, 
| Over a hundred years ago; 
A hundred drapings of gold and green, 
Of leafage and fruitage, dear eyes have seen; 
And now in its hoary age it bears, 
‘To its topmost branches, the old, sweet pears. 


And ever and ever, as slow they fall, 
Over the edge of the moss-grown wall, 

1 listen for joyous voices fled, 
And weep for the silence of the dead; 

For the pear-tree blossoms when spring comes round, 
But my fair blossoms stay under ground. 





Drop, drop, through the quiet and solemn night, 
For others to gather in joy and light; 

I too shall drop from life’s trembling bough, 
When the ripe sweet autumn is on my brow. 
So the dark dream comes as mid rustling leaves 

The ripe pears fall by the cottage eaves. 
But he who gathers life’s costly fruit, 

Leaves nothing to wither from top to root; 
His harvests are golden with light from heaven 

For the life cannot perish that He hath given, 
| Nor yet can the tiniest soul germ fall, 
For God, the Harvester, gathers all. 

ARY A. DENISON. 





HUGE CUTTLE-FISH. 

A gigantic cuttle-fish, commonly called devil- 
fish, is on exhibition at the New York Aquarium, 
| It was found by two fishermen, high and dry on 
the beach of a bay in Newfoundland, on which 
| it had been driven by a storm and left by the 
tide. The following description of the extraor- 
|dinary monster, which died shortly after the 
| fishermen found it, is given by a correspondent 
| who saw it when it was captured: 


| There lay the cuttle, with its ten arms stretched 
} out, two of them thirty feet in length, having 
rows of powerful suckers an inch in diameter at 
their broadened extremities. The other arms, 
eight in number, were entirely covered with 
| suckers on the under side, and were eleven feet 
in length. 

The body is ten feet in length, and nearly 
; Seven feet in circumference, and terminates in a 
| caudal fin two feet nine inches across. When 
| taken from the water, the color of the squid was 
|a dusky red, but that has disappeared, and the 
| body and arms are now perfectly white. 
| There is the usual horny beak, the parrot-like 
| mandibles of which project from a membranous 

bag in the centre of the mass which constitutes 
the head, and from which the ten arms radiate. 
Posterior to the head were a pair of huge star- 
| ing eyes, the sockets being eight inches in diam- 
jeter. Their expression, when the creature was 
| alive on the beach, is said by the fishermen to 
| have been peculiarly ferocious, The two long 
tentacles are each thirty feet; the body ten fect 
in length, making the total length from the ter- 
| mination of the outstretched long arms to ex- 
| tremity of the tail forty feet. The long tentacles 
|are thin and tough as leather, being only five 
| inehes in circumference, except at the extremi- 
ties, where they broaden out, and are eight 
| inches in circumference. 

The body at the thickest part is nearly seven 
feet in circumference. There are eight short 
arms, which at the point of junction with the 
central mass are seventeen inches in circumfer- 
ence, but at their extremities taper down to fine 
tongue-like points, having rows of suckers along 
one side. 

I tried to count these suckers on one arm, 
which is eleven feet in length, and made out two 
hundred and fifty, large and small: so that the 
eight arms must contain two thousand suckers; 
the long arms perhaps two hundred and fifty 
| more. The head, or central mass, from which 
the arms radiate, is four and a half feet in cir- 
cumference. 

The appearance of the animal when in the 
water is described by the fishermen as extraor- 
dinary. The tail had got fast on a rock as it 
was swimming backward, and it was rendered 
powerless. 

In its desperate efforts to escape, the ten arms 
| darted about in all directions, lashing the water 
to a foam, the thirty-foot tentacles in particular 
making lively play as it shot them out, and en- 
deavored to get a “‘purchase’’ with their power- 
ful suckers, so as to drag itself into deep water. 

It was only when it became exhausted and the 
tide receded that the fishermen ventured to ap- 
proach it. Its mode of moving through the 
water is remarkable. 

Behind the head, on one side, a tube or funnel 
is visible, which is connected with the bronchial 
or breathing organs. 

The water is admitted to the organs by valves, 
which allow it to enter on the muscular dilation 
of the body; and when the water so admitted 
has communicated its oxygen to the blood, it is 
expelled by this tube, just as in the case of 
fishes it is driven outat the gills. But then this 


| 
| 











effete water, after purifying the blood of the 
creature, is not merely got rid of, but is utilized 
so as to be subservient to the movements of the 
animal, 

By ejecting the water through the funnel with 
force, it is, by the reaction of the surrounding 
medium, enabled to dart backward with amaz. 
ing rapidity. This is its usual mode of locomo- 
tion, and nothing can surpass the ease and ele. 
gance of such movements. 

The body is just visible above the surface of 
the water; the funnel is at work below, like g 
hydraulic engine, ejecting the water, while the 
triangular fin which forms the tail acts the part 
of a front rudder and directs the way. 

It also moves forward by means of the fin-like 
expansion of its tail, and sideways by means of 
the side-fins or the expansion of the mantle. Jt 
can also use its arms and legs, and craw] along 
the bottom of the sea with its head downwards, 

The backward motion, however, is that which 
is most graceful and natural in the giant squid, 
When moving through the water, its arms are 
folded together. 

When grasping its prey, it shoots out one of 
the long, lithe tentacles, which are endowed 
with a high degree of muscularity, and as quick- 
ly as a cat could clap her paw on a mouse, tlic 
extremity of the arm covered with suckers seizes 
the object by the suckers, the pistons of which 
are quickly retracted, and the sharp, denticu- 
lated edges are pressed with enormous force on 
the surface of the victim. 

Then the other arms twine round and grasp 
it, and from that corpse-like embrace there is 
no escape. 





————_+or— —-— 
SOMEBODY’S MOTHER. 

It would be a happy thing if all children were 
as thoughtful in their manner towards the 
wretched as the group in this recent street inci- 
dent, which the Detroit Free Press describes 
with such pathos. There is hope for the fallen 
so long as love is left and human hearts do not 
forget kindness: 


Such wild eyes! Such matted hair! Such 
strange thonglits as came to her brain as she 
staggered along the street! A drunken man is 
an object of pity,—a drunken woman is a teri- 
ble sight. She loses every good emotion, every 
womanly feeling, and her eyes look so much 
like the eyes of a mad wolf, that passers give 
her the walk and shudder as they meet her. 
The woman muttered her wild thoughts as she 
staggered along, and she clutched the air as if 
she saw enemies on every side. By-and-by she 
{ell down beside the fence, groaned, and mum- 
bled, and muttered, and then ceased further 
efforts to retain her feet. Children gatheied 
around her, not to torment her, not to make 
sport of her condition, but to feel awed and 
mystified at the shocking sight. They were 
like shadows dancing before her blurred vision, 
and she held out her arms and muttered,— 

“You wouldn't hurtanold woman, would you?” 

“T wouldn’t dare hurt you,”’ replied a lad of 
eight or nine. ‘You are somebody’s mother— 
you may have a boy just as big as me.” 

*““Mother—boy!”’ she muttered, trying to steady 
her gaze. ‘‘So I have got a boy—so I have!” 

“And won’t he be afraid when the dark 
comes?” innocently asked the lad. 

His words seemed to touch a chord in her 
heart. She drew herself up, reached ont a 
trembling hand to the children, and there were 
tears in her eyes as she whispered,— 

“I'd forgotten that I had a boy. He will be 
waiting at the gate. I’m going right home.” 

Her step was still unsteady, but she did not 
fall again; and as her form was lost in the twi- 
light the children sat on the grass and whispered 
to each other,— 

“What will her boy say?” 


—_——_+or—____ 
SCARED BY A SCREECH-OWL. 


The laughable story of “Jimmy Martin and 
the Owl” was almost reproduced in the experi- 
ence of a Southern soldier in the woods north of 
James River sixteen years ago. A correspond- 
ent of the Weldon (N. C.) News, says: 


One dark, drizzly night during the Peninsular 
campaign, when everything seemed portentous of 
some evil, both armies doubled their picket lines, 
and after dark picked men were sent out be- 
tween the picket lines to watch more closely the 
movements of the enemy, and to prevent a sul- 
prise. The most impressive orders were given 
to all the pickets, and especially those occupying 
the outposts. 

At Deep Bottom one North Carolina regiment 
was on duty, and one of its picked men was sent 
to the front to occupy an important outpost ina 
forest of pines. The extreme darkness of the 
night and the dense shadow of the thick pines 
rendered his optics of little use to him on this 


occasion, hence his auditory faculties were o! . 


double duty. It is said that when man is de- 
prived of one faculty others become more acute, 
and this case was not an exception to the rule. 
The only thing that operated against the free 
exercise of the organ of hearing was the thump- 
ing of his heart, which he more than once mistook 
for the approach of many heavy-shod footsteps. 
He was in close quarters with the enemy, 
could hear the corporal whispering his orders to 
the men on the line confronting him; whether 
or not they were advancing upon him, he could 
not tell; he rather thought they were, and was 
making up his mind to this conclusion whe», 
above his head, burst out a terrible scream. 
The man’s nerves gave way, he let fall his 


gun and clasped his hands over his head for 
protection, said something, he don’t recollect 
what, had surrendered and was about to beg for 
quarter, thonght a dozen Yankees were around 
him; but a second scream digclosed to him ps 
{to a streécli-owl. 


mistake—hé had surrendercé 
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For the Compiunion. 
JACK FROST. 


Jacky Frost, Jacky Frost, 
Came in the night, 
Left the meadows that he crossed 
All gleaming white. 
Painted with his silver brush 
Every window pane; 
Kissed the leaves and made them blush, 
Blush and blush again. 





Jacky Frost, Jacky Frost, 
Crept about the house, 
Sly as a silver fox, 
Still as a mouse, 
Out little Betty came, 
Blushing like a rose; 
Up jumped Jacky Frost 
Aud pinched her little nose. 
L, E, RICHARDS, 





For the Companion. 


DOLLY’S MOCCASINS. 

“Do please, papa, bring me a pair of shoes for 
Dolly, when you come home,” I said, as my fa- 
ther drove away from the door. ‘Her feet are 
all’sposed to the weather. Won’t you, papa?” 

But my father laughed, and drove away with- 
ont giving the desired promise, and when he re- 
turned, he brought Dolly no shoes! 

How disappointed I felt, and when I put her 
away in her little bed for the night, I kissed and 
cried over the little wooden feet that were ‘‘all 
‘sposed to the weather.”’ 





We were seated at the tea-table that evening 
when the door opened, and a dark woman, 
strangely attired, glided into the room. 

“May I sleep here, to-night?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said my father, who could never refuse 
akindness, ‘But are you alone?” 

“My husband is at the gate,” she said. 

“Call him in,” said my father. 


hoiselessly as she entered. 


“They are Indians,” said my mother; “and | 


ho one knows what they will do.’’ 


“Yes, 1 know,” said my father. “When we | only—don’t forget to write your name, and the 
fave the table they will eat the good supper | town, county and State you live in, or you may 


that my kind but timid wife will offer them. 


They will sleep on a good bed to-night instead 
of camping on the ground. Inthe morning they | you may put in your bureau drawer where your 
wili eat a warm breakfast and go away, feeling | gloves and handkerchiefs are. 
Take seven of your shortest splints and lay 
The Indian and his wife did ample justice to | them on a table before you. Mark with a piece 
the food placed before them, and when my| of card seven spots on the table, equally distant, 


very thankful, but neglecting to say so.” 


Mother sat down by the lamp with her sewing, | (an inch apart) and lay a splint on each one. 

Now take a splint from your bundle and com- 
mencing at the bottom, one inch from the end, 
weave it in and out, between the splints, putting 
one up and the next down, then take a needle 


I tried to make the acquaintance of our guests. 


I first showed them my cat, but pussy—the little 


beauty that she was—tfailed to please them. 


Then I brought out my little poodle puppy, 
White as snow, with a bright red ribbon around 


| content. 


“You can! white, green, crimson, yellow, or black walnut, 
stay until morning,”’ and she left the room as | and you may get them of various lengths from 


her neck. Their black eyes sparkled with pleas- 
ure, and I saw my pet caressed to my heart’s 


It was my Dolly’s turn to be introduced next, 
and when I told the woman that poor Dolly had 
no shoes, and I felt so sorry for her, she opened 
a little bag and brought ont a piece of deer-skin 
and some beads, saying: ‘““Me make moceasins.”’ 

Taking Dolly from my hand, she fitted the 
deer-skin to her feet, and then proceeded to sew 
together and trim the cunning little moccasins. 

Istood by and watched her work, and when 
they were finished and put on, my happiness 
! was complete 

I asked the woman her name, and she replied 
|in a long Indian word, but when she found that 
,1 could not pronounce it, she said, “Call me 
| Moon-in-the-Full. That is what it means.” 

The next morning my new friend left us. I 
| watched anxiously every autumn for her return, 
| but Moon-in-the-Full came no more, and my 
Dolly never had but the one pair of moccasins. 

Mary MONTREAL. 
—_——_—__ +o” 





For the Companion, 
MAMMA’S STORY. 


“Tell us a story, mamma, dear,” 
The children cried one day, 

“The rain falls fast. It is going to last, 
And we allare tired of play.” 





Ah! pleading eyes and winning tones, 
How could they be denied, 

So mamma began in merry strain, 
As she laid her work aside: 


“There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
And of all the children that ever you knew, 
Hers was the wildest, funniest crew; 

Do you wonder she didn’t know what to do? 


“There were Ella, and Nell, and Mary Belle, 
Laurie, Lura and Maud Estelle, 

Sarah, Sammy and Josephine, 

Norah, Norval and Madeline, 

Lillian, Archibald and Harry, 

| Christopher, Charlie, Pete and Carrie, 
Jemmy, Johnny and Theodore, 

And over a half-a-dozen more. 


“And then, such a terrible time, ‘twas said, 
She had in getting them all to bed. 
And supper, alas! was such a dread, 
Especially when they cried for bread. 
One night she threatened to whip them all, 
And reached for the switch upon the wall, 
My! how the mad-cap urchins flew 
In and out of the poor old shoe; 
Over each other they madly dash, 
The old lady after them like a flash. 
Through a hole in the worn-out sole, 
Back and forth at each button-hole; 
Out at the top and in at the toe, 
Around and under, away they go. 
“Finally, wearied out with fun, 
They drop in their places one by one, 
And not till her house is stillas death, 
Does the old woman pause to recover breath.” 
JULIA M, DANA. 
a 
For the Companion, 
“SOMETHING FOR CHRISTMAS.’ 
WOOD-SPLINT WORK. 

City children may see in the store windows 
every variety of the lovely frames, fern-cases, 
odor boxes, letter-cases, and cunning little doll 
furniture made from the thin, smooth wood- 
| shavings, which come in bundles of various 
lengths and colors, and are called “‘cigar-light- 
ers” or ‘‘wood-splints;’ but for the thousands 
of our little readers who live far away in the 
country, we will give a more particular descrip- 
tion of this easy, pretty work for holiday gifts: 


i asaiieanl 
W000 SPLINTS |] 





——_f—__7___ 








This cut shows you imperfectly how the splints 
| look; imperfectly, because you can buy them in 


| four inches to fifteen inches. 
Our advertising columns will tell you where 
| you can get them by sending for them by mail, 


never hear from your money again. 
A very simple article is an odor-box which 


Next, take a second splint, and commencing one 
inch from the first one, weave it in and out, 
only here you put the splint down that was 
taken up before, and put the on e up that 
was down,—then fasten the ends again as be- 
fore. Proceed in this way until you use seven 
more splints, and thus form a perfect square, 
like this: 






































Make six of these squares precisely alike,— 
paste on the centre of each a pretty little em- 
bossed picture (which you may also get by mail 
with the splints from the dealer’s). 

Line your squares with gilt, or bright-colored, 
or plain white paper, by touching the edges with 
paste or mucilage. 

Now, with a worsted-needle and any bright- 
colored zephyr-worsted, fasten the four sides 
together by passing the needle through the holes 
along the edges, and crossing it over; then, fast- 
ening in the bottom in the same way. Next, 
take some cotton-wool, and either get ‘“‘sachet- 
powder” and sprinkle over it (putting one layer 
of cotton on another), or use-powdered spices, 
orris-root, rose leaves or lavender flowers. Fast- 
en on the lid just in the same manner, and your 
odor-box is made, 








| 
You may line your squares with silk, and fast- | 


en your lid with ribbon at the back, and thus | 
make a glove or handkerchief-box; or you may 
make one box four inches square, and four box- 
es two inches square, and fasten one of the little 
boxes to each corner of the largest, finish with 
a bright cord and tassels to : 
hang it by, and you havea 
“hanging aromatique.” 

Or you may make a pret- 
ty basket for the window, 
by taking four of these 
squares and standing them 
up on one corner, fasten 
them together at their side 
corners with another square 
for the bottom, like this pat- 
tern, and fill with ferns and 
autumn leaves. 

This will do for a first les- 
son, Another time we will 
tell you how to make some 
of the other pretty things. 





“ae 


A SENSIBLE DOG. 
Here is an anecdote with a sharp moral, that 
comes to us all the way from Australia: 

“Sixty years ago, when I was a teacher in 
Kilmaleum parish,’’ says John Fraser, ‘I was 
using whiskey bitters for my stomach’s sake. 
One day I dipped a piece of cake in it, and gave 
itto the dog. He grudgingly ate it, curling up 
his lip to avoid the taste. Ere long he became 
tipsy—he howled most piteously, and unnatural- 
ly looked up in my face as if for help. He be- 
gan to stagger and fall like a drunken man. 
The appearance of his face and eyes was ex- 
traordinary. He lay on the floor and howled 
until the effects of the drink wore off. This was 
supreme folly—it was wicked. The dog never 
forgot the trick. Whenever afterward I went to 
the press for the bottle, he hastened to the out- 
side of the house. One day, the door being shut, 
he sprang at one bolt through a pane of glass to 
get outside. So much for the wisdom of the 
dog — infinitely surpassing foolish drinking 
men.” 

scicacalcl ascii 
LORD CHATHAM’S ADVICE. 

The distinguished Earl of Chatham said to his 
son, “I would have inscribed on the curtains of 
your bed, and the walls of your chamber, ‘If 
you do not rise early, you can never make pro- 
gress in anything. If you do not set apart your 
hours of reading, if you suffer yourself, or any 
one else, to break in upon them, your days will 
slip through your hands unprofitable and frivo- 
lous, and really unenjoyed by yourself.’ ”’ 

ae ee 





and No. 46 cotton, and sew or tie them at the ends. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
My first in fences oft is seen; 

You've noticed me many times, I ween. 
My second used to “boss” the school, 
And punished oft, for broken rule, 

My whole gives us the latest news, 

And literature sou won't refuse. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 
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ABS P 
Why is the lower picture like the upper one? 
L. G. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


Lam an interjection, 
Iam round and deep; 
Lam just and right, 
In good health I keep. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 
We are four in spelling, and four in sense, 
But one in sound, without pretense; 
One of us is to transcribe with a pen, 
And one is a workman quite useful to men; 
One is never wrong, be the case what it may, 
Andone is a ceremony, now name us, I pray. 
BAKER, 
5. 


RIDDLE, 
My first is a numeral letter; 
My first two form a name; 
The sweetest infant lips can lisp 
And sweet in age the same; 
My first three is a state of ill; 
My tirst four is a grain 
In state to work a state of ill 
To many a hand and brain. 
My whole an island—well-known name 
For shipwreck of a man of fame. 
E. L. E. 
6. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
EXAMPLe: A noise; a meal, 
A sweet place; a poct. 
A verb; an epistle. 
An adverb; a patriarch. 
A wager; superior, 
Unrefined; a dealer. 
A preposition; a purchaser, 


7. 


ILLUSTRATED ENIGMA, 


M. C. W. B. 


Ans.—Din—¢inner, 


B.n. & W. J. M. 








ia a" 
/0.6.9.3 7.9.8.5 
The answer is composed of eleven letters, The 
letters indicated by the figures spell the name of the 
picture. The whole is what the young readers of 
the Companion like very much, BERTHA,. 


Conundrums. 


This conundrum would have been a good one last 
month. What is greater than the will of the peo- 
ple? The potent-eight. 

If a gentleman should ask a lady who was her fa- 
vorite English author, how might she reply by nam- 
inga gun? Howitzer (Howitt, sir). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


LESTATES 2RUIN 
STATE ULNA 
TAT LHL 


A NAYS 
3. Gorilla, exhaust, orbital, regalia, galloon, in- 
graft, algebra—GEORGIA, ATLANTA. 
4. ’Tis plain enough to any one, 
Whose mind is not confused, 
Both axe and coffee must be ground 
Before they can 12 used, 
5. Penobscot (pen-orb-Scott). 
6. CHAIRBACK 
STEAMER 
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A worpD once spoken, can never be recalled. 


7. Esther, Esau, Tom, Ida, Ernest. 
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“OUT, BRIEF CANDLE!’ 

Our almond-eyed friends, the Japanese, want 
more light. They may agree with Shakespeare’s 
observation and reflection,— 

“Tlow far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

But now “Out, out, brief candle!” is their motto. 
For a correspondent says: “One of the most prac- 
tical results of Japanese association with foreigners 
has been the general Introduction of kerosene 
lamps. We may be said to have added by this 
means two hours to their day. And now the nation 
A short time ago the 
Ginza, or principal street of Tokio, was lined with 
gas lamps; and now it is contemplated to illuminate 
all the important streets of the metropolis by this 
means. Fifteen hundred lamps, for a similar pur- 
pose, are to be furnished the city of Osaka. A sig- 
nificant feature of these proceedings, too, is the fact 
that the works, pipes, lamps, etc., are to be of home 
manufacture.”” The Japanese are a wonderful peo- 
ple. They have the energy of the Saxon, and the 
intellectual quickness and delicacy of the Gaul, 
Their future, as a nation, is full of promise. 


is learning to use gas, also. 


ne 
DRYING EGGS. 

The nearest approach to the secret of perpetual 
preservation seems to be the drying-up process. 
The “resurrection-plant,”” which dries up and rolls 
about the Lybian deserts, to bloom when brought in 
contact with water, and retains its life in this way 
for years, may have been one of the first natural 
hints of the now so common mode of keeping things 
ns “good as new.” 


A large establishment has opened in St. Louis for 
drying eggs. Itis in full operation, and hundreds 
of thousands of dozens are going into its insatiable 
maw. The eggs are carefully examined by a light 
to ascertain whether good or not, and then are 
thrown into an immense receptacle, where they are 
broken, and, by a centrifugal operation, the white 
and yolk are separated from the shell very much as 
liquid honey is separated from the eomb. The liquid 
is then dried by heat by patent process, and the 
dried article is left resembling sugar, and is put in 
barrels, and is ready for transportation anywhere. 
This dried article has been taken twice across the 
equator in ships, and then made into omelet, and 
compared with omelet made from fresh eggs in the 
same manner, and the best Judges could not detect 
the difference between the two, Is not this an age 
of wonders? Milk made solid; cider made solid; 
apple butter made into bricks! What next?— Sf. 
Louis Paper. 

: - 


A SAVAGE HORSE. 

“Man-eater,” the tierce California horse, is sup- 
posed to be a very valuable beast. Chiefly valuable, 
we should say, as tigers are valuable, to be caged 
and shown in a menagerie, for he is kept at cost of 
great care and damage, and even of human life. 
Though iron-fettered and strongly-prisoned, he 
broke from his stable in Petroleum (Cal.) the other 
night, and killed one of the grooms. A paper print- 
ed in that town, says: 


At six o'clock in the morning a man by the name 
of Kenny was sent out to look for the horse, and 
two hours after he was discovered dead in the race- 
track, where he had been killed by the stallion while 
trying to catch him. The body of the man was 
frightfully mutilated, his breast being bitten and 
torn in the most shocking manner, and his upper 
extremities were greatly scarred and distigured by 
the hoofs of the fierce animal, that, after throwing 
him down, had evidently jumped and trodden upon 
him, crushing in his chest, and attacking him with 
his teeth. The wicked and dangerous Man-eater, 
that seems to be appropriately named, was subse- 
quently captured by two Mexican vanqueros, and is 
now securely lodged in his stable, 


———— 
HONEYMOON SHOPPING. 


A yottng married couple tn a Wisconsin town 
lately commenced housekeeping, and the first pur- 
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chases of the head of the family, at the village gro- 
cery, were five cents’ worth of soda, five cents’ Worth 
of salt, two cents’ worth of pepper, one cent’s worth 
of chewing-gum, and twelve cents’ worth of soap. 
The bill amounted to twenty- -tive cents, was paid by 
the young Benedict in specie, and as he left the 
store, he remarked to the clerk that “keeping house 
is cheaper than boarding.” 


— 
DOING WITHOUT HIS BEER, 


Thousands of workmen toil to keep some brewer 
rich, or to clothe the wives of rum-sellers in silk, 
while their own wives dress in cheap calico. To 
such we commend this anecdote: 


In England, there was a man named William 
Bailey, who had once been a farm laborer, and who 
now owns an establishment whose business amounts 
to thousands and thousands of dollars. Some years 
ago, this man happened to cross a wheat-field, and 
saw some laborers at work mowing. He was dressed 
in a fine suit of black, but walked over among the 
laborers, and asked one of them if he might be al- 
lowed to mow. 

The man said “yes,”’ and Bailey took a scythe and 
began to work. He had not been long engaged 
when one of the laborers said, in some surprise, 
noting his attire and deeming him a wealthy gentle- 
man, “Why, you have mowed before !’ 

“Yes, I have,” Bailey responded, “and I used at 
one time to drink beer regularly when I did. But 
while I was mowing, one day, and drinking my beer, 
the idea suddenly came to me that I could mow just 
as well without the beer.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t work without beer,’”’ interrupted 
one of the laborers. “I never could get on.’ 

“Well,” continued Bailey, “after I began to mow 
without the beer, I soon discovered that I could get 
on without mowing altogether.” 

“We should like that very well,’’ said the laborers. 

“Oh, no,” returned Bailey; “you cannot do with- 
out your beer,and you will go on a and mow- 
ing all your lives, without rising to anything better.”’ 


‘ining 
THE REVENGEFUL KISS, 


The “kiss of treachery” has become emblematic 
from the single example of the false apostle of the 
Master. How the same caress can be used in ven- 
geance is here forcibly shown. Mr. Moncure Con- 
way writes from England: 


A curious story, by the way, comes to us from In- 
dia. The viceroy had received some offence from 
Scindia, and could not avenge it openly, whereupon 
he meditated and took the following deeply-delib- 
erated method of retaliation: When a large num- 
ber of native princes came up before him to make 
their obeisance, no sooner did the offending Scindia 
enter than the viceroy sprang forward, with un- 
wonted effusiveness, and kissed him on both cheeks! 
Such contact with an alien or Christian is the ex- 
tremest tainta native can receive. Scindia’s own 
wives would not come near him; in one moment, he 
sank in the eyes of all India from a prince to a pa- 
riah, and ever since the poor man has been under- 
going purifying ceremonials, costing a large part of 
his fortune, to cleanse him from the vice-regal kiss 
by which he was betrayed. 


—__>—_— 
TWO ANECDOTES. 
The Christian Union tells two anecdotes which 


illustrate how differently religious men act in busi- 
ness, The first man had no vital religion: 


There was an old man in New England who com- 
bined the occupations of farmer, horse-dealer and 
colporter. In his “works of mercy,’’ as he called 
them, he distributed tracts gratuitously, sold Bibles 
and other religious books at cost to those who could 
pay for them, gave them away to those who could 
not. 

“But,” said the old man—not flippantly, as it 
might seem, but earnestly—“‘when I start on a work 
of mercy and stop to deal in horses, I never have 
good luck. The fact is, I don’t want the Lord 
around when I’m trading horses.” 

There was a tottering colored man who gained his 
living by cobbling shoes. His work was not elegant. 
He was not deft- handed, but he was thorough. 
Said one to him,— 

“My friend, after this cobbling on earth is done, 
how about the other world? Have you any hope 
for a better world?” 

“Ah, master,” answered he, “I am nothing, as I 
told you, but a poor cobbler; but I feel when I sit 
here that the Good Master is —e ut me, and 
when I take a stitch it is a stitch, and when I put on 
a heel-tap, it is not paper but good leather.” 


-_——_—_——— 
MISTAKEN. 


Humming-birds are very fond of flowers. The 
Middletown (Cal.) Press tells of one of the little 
fellows that went off on a “‘new scent,’ decidedly. 


A young gentleman of this village has one of the 
rarest pets, a humming bird, which has a nest near 
his home, and whieh has become so thoroughly 
tamed that it readily feeds from hishand. A laugh- 
able incident occurred recently while he was feed- 
ing it. He had been holding fuschias and other 
flowers in his hand, from which the little beauty was 
enjoying a fine repast, and he had also given it some 
syrup. Suddenly a blossom, which has lately ap- 
peared on the young gentleman’s proboscis, attract- 
ed the attention of the bird, and he made a dive for 
it, finding it a fraud when it was reached. When a 
nose gets so attractive with blossoms that even hum- 
ming birds go for it, it is time the owner of sucha 
nose donned the blue ribbon, 


a 
“FOULED” INTO INSANITY. 


An American game, though very attractive, is not 
free from serious accidents, 


A young man named Samuel Lindsey, of Pongh- 
keepsie, has been sent to the insane asylum in conse- 
quence of a blow received on the forehead by a ball 
which was “fouled” by the batsman, and struck him 
while he was officiating as catcher. He was insen- 
ble for some time after receiving the blow, and upon 
his recovery was a raving maniac, 


——__—~-_—_— 


“WHEN there are two men running after one mas- 
ter, wages are inclined to go down; but when two 
masters are running after one man, wages go up.” 


A BOY was recently admitted into the Melbourne 
a suffering from the effects of chewing to- 
bacco. He was in a very weak state, and com- 
lained of severe headache and dysentery. He 
ame gradually unconscious and partially paral- 


yzed, and died on the following day, 








A THORUUGHLY RELIABLE SPECIFIC for nausea is MILK 
OF MAGNEsIA, which is smooth and pleasant to the taste. 


SuppEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER often cause Pul- 
monary, Bronchial and Asthmatic troubles. “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” will allay irritation which induces 
coughing, oftentimes seat immediate relief. Com. 

THE THOUSANDS OF ‘com who use Laird’s “Bloom of 
Youth” keep their own counsel, and all their admirers 
suppose that complexions so beautiful and perfectly nat- 
ural in appearance must be nature’s own. Ladies, try it; 
you will be delighted. Com. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND 8ICK from no other 
cause than having worms in the stomach. Brown’s VER- 
MIFUGE ComFiITs will destroy worms without injury to 
the child, being perfectly wHiTez and free from ali color- 
ing or other injurious ingredients usually used in worm 
preparations. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box. 








IF A GENTLEMAN cannot do without his morn- 
ing paper, no more can a lady do without her fashion jour- 
nal, Ifthe one is a matter of news to him, the other is 
not only that to her, but a practical economy in time and 
money. ‘Andrews’ Bazar” is more than entertaining—it 
is useful, as ladies alone can appreciate. Send ten cents 
for sample copy to W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati. Com. 





OR COLDS, Coughs, Bronce hitis and all affections 
of the Lungs, take J yer’s Cherry. Pectoral. 


GIRL: 5 nice assorted perforated mottoes, ready for 
working, 10 cts. J. W. Russell, Newton, Mass. 
J ADIEScan make $5a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIS MAN’F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


BIG PAY made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 
Stamps. TAxLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland,0. 


6 Teaspoons, 40 cts. ; 6 Tablespoons, 75 cts.: 6 Forks, 80 
cts. Diamond steel, albata ay and very durable, 
sent by mail, post-paid. SEAVY & CO., Northford, Ct. 
PACKAGE of beautiful, different colored sea- 
moss and directions how to press on cards, sent on re- 
ceipt of $2 50. Address Mrs. M. E. Stephens, Santa Maria, 
Santa Barbara Co., California. 


S TAMM ERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 

LADIE Send green stamp for new and useful hand 
book on “*Home Art, Decoration and Amuse- 


ment,” containing 36 pages of useful reading, Illustrated, 
toc. F. Dagget & Co., 389 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, ete. Send 


BIG PAY for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, Il. 


Bw FANCY WOODS for Sorrento Work or Fret 
Sawing of PALMER, PARKER & Co., corner Portland 
and Travers Streets, Boston, Mass. ‘or prices, see 
Premium List, 2d page of of cov er, or sen itamp. 


» Salary y. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to molt ee our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 

nnati, O. 


5. ‘A. GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cinci 
N OTTOES for Embroide 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see Youtn’s Comr., 
July 5th, or send stamp to Wm. S. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 


N AKE YOUR OWN RU Somethin 














To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 














on Perforated Card 





new! 








GS 
Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on burlap, 
filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one can make them 
at a small expense. Great inducements and permanent 
business to agents everywhere. a for Circular of Pat- 
terns and prices, with stamp. E. 8. FROST & CO., 
22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED. Salary $10) per month. 
MEN:: Rare ees oY EARLY 
BS 0 PEDDLING. | CONTRACT 
0. & TEA IMPORTING CO., 165 West Fourth Street, Crecrmmatr, Onno, 
UNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated Prac- 
tical Guide to Rifle Secctan. Gunning, making and 
using Traps, Snares and Nets, Baits and Baiting, Dress- 
ing, Tanning, Preserving and Dyeing of Skins and Furs, 
fishing, &c. Fifty engravings. Sent by mail for 20 cts, 
Address Box 3410, P. O., New York. 
A Month salary, (a (alsoexpenses} pald Agents 
to sel! our Lamp goods. Contracts Made for 
one year. Mound Chy Ciy Mi BA Co, St.Louis,Mo, 





tP-BOOK ACENTS TAKE | Wii 


“TUSTAIL A ALLEN’S WIk 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL 


Outdoes herself; and WipperR Doop ie leaves BETSEY 
Bosset far behind. Don’t wait and lose your chance, 
Send for Territory, Circulars, ete., at once. Address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn.; 
Cc ine innati, Ohio; C hicago, iil.; 3 Newark, N. a 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the C 








THE BEST PLACE TO BUY 











Of All Kinds and of the Finest Quality, is at the store of 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 374 } Washington St., Boston, 


Alphonse Daudet, author of “Sidonie,” 
2 it is in the same deep moral vein as Sidonie.”— Sp, ing- 
Jield Republican. 
“The book is an extraordinary one. Itis wonderfully 
well written and never for a momeut loses its hold upon 
the reader’s absorbed attention.”— Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 
One of the most remarkable books of the day, and far 
superior, even to the famous “‘Sidonie,” which created so 
marked a sensation. Price, 10 cents. Sold by All News- 


dealers, or sent, post-paid, by DONNELLEY, LOYD & 
Co. ” Publishers, shicago, ill. 4 
.W7 PATTERNS jfor wood-ap lint | fancy work, 


40 patterns, 12 cts.; 20 new patterns, 6 
AN cets.; 20 patterns of “Honey Comb Spiral” 
ANT fancy work, 6 cts., post-paid. Stamps taken, 

ee New game, “Nice and Naughty;” it will 
nents “break the ice” and make lots of fun at 
W 





children’s parties, 45 ets.;-by mail, 48 ets, 
“Shadows on the 15 cts. Age 
Cards,” “Who do you love best,” tells 
the secret, 25 ets. J. JAY GOULD, 

Bromfield § Street, » Boston, X 


Far superior to to 
metal! prints on 
any surface with- 


out injury. Cases 
of over movable letters, &c., with printing apparatus 
mailed for $150; sample letter of Solid Rubber with Il- 
justeated Circular, for six cents. —_e ss RUBBER 


E CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


NOTICE. 


The Scroll Saw Decorated Wood _Co., having removed 
to 105 Fulton Street, New York, offer to forward to any 
address a fine selection of wood, with patterns transferred 
on them in Decalcomanie upon receipt of $1. New, unique 
and ele; gantly embellished in colors of Garnet, Emerald 
and Gold. Saw lines distinctly marked. Selections from 
such designs Flower-pot Screens, Work-baskets, Pho- 
to Frames, Book-rests, Saints’ Chapels, Key-racks, Cigar 
vases, Napkin-rings, Pen-racks, Clock-fronts, W atch- 
stands, &c. Boys can make plenty of money. Dealers, 
Amateurs and Professionals send for circulars. 

CH AS. HOW DEN SMITH, 























Treasurer, 

Good Food and Plenty of It, produces the aie 
effect upon a person who has been starved, that the Pe- 
ruvian Syrup, an Iron Tonic, does upon the Weak and 
Debilitated; it makes them strong and vigorous, changing 
wea eakness a and suffering | into strength and health. 


GAME OF STATES. | 


The most instruetive, amusing and elegant game ever 
issued; learns the children more than years of schooling. 
It is nota silly, senseless game, but full of fun and instrue- 
tion. Price, 25 Onn ey Tinted Cards, 50 cents. 
Agents Wanted. J. - HOSFORD, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


TooLs, = 


Of all kinds for Amateurs, Machinists, Carpenters, and 

allclasses of Mechanics. Illustrated Catalogues free to 

any address. aoqDrow. & WIGHTMAN, 
23 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


DECALCOMANIE \::-* 


pictures. 240 

nsects, 210 
Flowers, 103 Chinese, 100 American Figures, 80 Animals, 
77 Wreaths, 56 Birc 5 Las ng iy = a Soldiers, 48 L: and- 
scapes, 48 Cupids, venerals, 24 Chicke “a her above 
sets sent, post-paid, for 10 cts. 6 for 50 cts. ; or. all (1135 
pictures) for $i. Agents wanted. pt a HENRY S. 
DATE, 1062 Wilcox Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Sta amps. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 


$35 00 TO $105 00 PER MONTH 
Can be made in every community by any man or woman 
of intelligence and energy. Business light, easy and re- 
spectable. Send for circular, which gives full particulars. 
P. W. Ziegler & Co., 620 € Olive Strect, St. Lonis, Mo. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CoO. 
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(ar Ask for it and see that you get it. 
and STEREOPTICONs of all 


MAGIC LANTERNS prices. Views illustrating 


every subject for Pustic EXxnipitions. ay EIS say 2 
business for a man with small cAapital. 1so. nterns for 
Colleges and Home Amusement. %4-page — oo 
McALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 NassauStreet, 


PS J. M. CHUTE & CO., STA- 
J 


TION A., BOSTON, MASS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST and 
5 FOREIGN STAMPS FREE. 
CYPHE R Corresy ondence Card. Write what you 
please. Nobody can read it, except the per- 
son written to. Y oung people all want it. Agents want- 
ed. Sample Card_10 cents. Address NIAG 
PLANT & SEED CO., BUFFALO, N. _ 


RINTING WiIcTOR: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
lent ae oust =. Self-Inke 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mtr's, West 


$6 to 8850. 
JAPANESE FIGURE: le decorating Pottery, Vases, 


eriden, Conn. 
Scrap Books, &c. We will send either 12, 10, 8,6 or5 
sheets of different conige: for 50c, ey on receipt of 6c. 
Scrip or stamps. ORRIS 








Flowers, Birds, &c., for 


_ ll My rtle Avi enue, Brooklyn, N. Ye 
Al LADY Says: “Send two more of those ‘W onder 
Boxes ;’ just the thing for presents to children. - 
Another writes: “Send six ‘Wonder Boxes.’ want to 
get them for Christmas presents for my children friends.” 
A little girl 4 “I had such a nice time making frames 
with splints, boxes of the Komic Cards, decorating jars 
with the pave theme pictures, and O! such fun sending the 
Mottoes in letters, etc. I want to get three for Christmas 
resents. Can you call them less?” J. JAY GOULD, 
16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-Inkers, from ¢2 
Self-inkers. from $10 to os. o 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 
best and a and of our own ae —_— 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cen’ 
roune Auepica PRESS CO0., 63 Murray St., Now York. 












186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 
IDEAL 


HAIR WeSC. 
CURLER Embodying simplicity and beauty. \ 
* The evil resulting ‘from the effects of 
Lead Curlers, is overcome by using the Ideal Tair Curlers. 
Handsomely Nickle-Plated. 1 Pair 15 cents. i oe 
Agen’ . 
LS MANF'G CO., BosToN, Mass. 






3% SUDBURY STKEET, 


Foreign Postage Stamps. 


50 Rare ae including Japan, Peru, Cape, ote, 
price, 50 cts., worth $150. 250 varieties, only $- 50. si 
varieties, ine’ ‘luding some from all parts of the world, $10. 
Sets of Prince Edwards Island for $1. 100 mixed st AMS, 
10 cts. 1000 for 60 cts. sheapese | prices in America. 
page circular free, Established 187 
W. E. ITo W “Bine Canyon, Cal. 


~SORR and Fret-Sawing. 
kinds. Prices low. Price-list free 
LARK & SMITH, 


___Cor. Beverly and Travers Streets, Boston, Mass. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 


J - 

COLGATE'S | joni tit 

Cashmere —_ | mestiteliristimes 
Bouquet 





A Ww assortment of all 








» and trade. 
he name bm ag 
ackage 
area guaranteeot su 
Ss O AP to and uniform 
= | quality. Bis ae _ 
mail one and one-half dozen of = 
WE WILL most be — new Chromos,in Fre os 
oil color, ever seen, for $1. They are mounted ab | 
black enamel and gold Am oval opening, and © : eed: 
anything now before the public. Satisfaction gus prea 
Two samples for 25 cts., or six for 50 cts. Send l0¢ iy on 
grand illustrated catalogue with chromo of Moor arg ills ties 
the Rhine, or 20 cts. a two Landscapes and Cal ington 
on black ground. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 W ashin 
Street, Boston, Mass., Headquar- 


ters for Chromos,Engravingsand A FORTUNE. 
Art Works. 
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